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The Rejection of the Four-Battleship 
Program. 


We need offer no apologies for giving so much 
space in this issue to the subject of limitation of 
armaments. The remarkable vote, after a memorable 
debate, in the House of Representatives on the 15th 
of April, by which the four-battleship program was 
so overwhelmingly defeated, has revealed ina striking 
way the rapidly growing public discontent with the 
current insane rivalry in armaments, and the imme- 
diate urgency of the question of limitation. 

We had sincerely hoped that the House would go 
further, and confine its action to providing, at most, 
for only one new ship to replace an old one going out 
of service, according to the program announced by 
the President in 1906. The reasons that led to the 
rejection of the two ships, logically, we think, re- 
quired the rejection of another. A number of the 
Representatives, who have studied the subject most 
thoroughly, from both the national and the inter- 
national point of view, are convinced that there is 
much less occasion to-day, since the meeting of the 
second Hague Conference, than there was two years 
ago to make any increase of the navy, in the interest 
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of national defense. Sixty-five of these voted for 
only one ship. But they could not persuade the 
House to go so far with them, after the Naval Com- 
mittee had reported in favor of two new ships. 

But it is something for which to be profoundly 
grateful that the four-battleship program was defeated 
by the remarkable vote of 199 to 83. This program 
was supported by every device of argument and per- 
suasion imaginable, by the President and his follow- 
ers in the House, including a mass of the purest 
fabrications of fancy in regard to the attitude of 
Japan and other peoples and races towards our 
country. It called forth a special message from the 
President, in which he reiterated, in strong, beseech- 
ing phrases, his oft-expressed views in favor of the 
four-battleship program. But in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s pressure and the war-scare, bogie speeches of 
Mr. Hobson and others, the House refused to be 
driven or frightened or persuaded to go beyond the 
program of new constructions presented by the Naval 
Committee. 

This determination of the House signifies, we 
think, much more than appears on the surface. It 
means that the question of armaments is hereafter to 
receive independent scientific study and treatment 
from the point of view of existing advanced condi- 
tions in the relations of the nations, and not from 
that of conditions already past or rapidly passing 
away. This new point of view, so ably brought out 
in the debate by Mr. Burton, Mr. Bartholdt, Mr. 
Tawney and others, has been persistently ignored: by 
the advocates of ever-increasing armaments as the 
only assurance of national security and peace. To 
them the long series of successful international arbi- 
trations, the existence and successful work of the 
Hague Court, the cordon of fifty treaties of obliga- 
tory arbitration now binding the nations together in 
pairs, the important results of the Hague Conferences 
in putting the nations under the solemn bonds of 
treaty obligations, the great international congresses 
and conferences of recent years, the rapid develop- 
ment of international law and the sense of interna- 
tional justice, the growing unity and interdependence 
of the nations through travel and commerce, the 
greatly increased humaneness and mutual respect of 
men, the growing codperation of the governments in 
many beneficent fields —to them all these mighty 
bulwarks of peace, more powerful than any fleet of 
battleships that could be got together, have counted 
simply for nothing; they have been ignored and not 
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even mentioned by the advocates of an ever bigger 
navy, as if we were still living in the barbarous days 
when every man’s hand was against every other man. 
But the men of vision in Congress, as elsewhere, have 
felt the potency for justice and peace of all these 
great moral and social, forces, and have seen that the 
time has fully come, therefore, to begin to put away 
the instruments of brutal passion and violence as un- 
worthy of an age like ours. 

The action of Congress in refusing to authorize 
two of the ten-million-dollar battleships demanded by 
the Administration is nothing less than the actual 
beginning of arrest of the growth and rivalry of naval 
armaments. That is its real significance, though it 
may not seem so at first thought. The victory that 
has been won, though only partial, is a very substan- 
tial one, and will speedily be followed by a more 
complete one; and we venture the prediction that 
before the third Hague Conference meets seven years 
hence competitive increase of the navies of the world 
will have ceased. England, as Mr. Tawney shows 
in his speech printed on another page, is ready for 
arrest and has actually begun the reduction of her 
annual output of new vessels. The situation in 
Russia is well known, where the government has 
found it impossible to get the Duma, reactionary as 
it is, to accept the program of a great new fleet ata 
cost of $200,000,000 a year for ten years. Japan’s 
attitude on the subject is also well known. She has 
already decided to decrease her military and naval 
expenses over thirty million dollars a year for six 
years. France, who watches closely what is done at 
Washington, will be quick to respond to our lead. 
The action of our Congress will powerfully accelerate 
the movement in Europe for limitation, and that will 
be one of its most beneficent results. 

So far as can be learned, the people of the country 
have generally accepted with genuine satisfaction 
what Congress has done. There has been no such 
storm of popular protest as the big-navy advocates 
prophesied would come if the four ships were not 
ordered. There has been, in fact, no serious protest 
anywhere, except possibly on the Pacific coast, where 
the papers report that the people are “navy mad.” 
There has been, on the other hand, a good deal of 
quiet rejoicing among the masses, and the more the 
people think over the subject and come to understand 
the real nature of the armament problem at the present 
time, the deeper will be their gratitude that Congress 
has had the wisdom and courage to take a step which 
will in a few years relieve the masses, not only of 
this country but also of others, from the heavy and 
exhausting burdens which military and naval rivalry 
has heaped upon them. 

Since the foregoing was written the bill passed by 
the House has been considered by the Senate. But 
in spite of persistent efforts by the President and 
others to secure approval for the four-ship program, 
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the Senate has rejected it by as decisive a majority 
as did the House, the vote being 50 to 23. 


The Seventeenth International Peace 
Congress. 


Elaborate preparations are being made in London for 
the Seventeenth International Peace Congress, which is 
to meet in that city the week beginning July 27. The 
Committee on Organization have selected Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, as the place of meeting, and all the accom- 
modations of the building have been secured for the 
Congress. Caxton Hall is near the Houses of Parliament, 
and will bring all of the members of the Congress into 
contact with that historic place. 

Lord Courtney has been chosen president of the Con- 
gress. He has long been interested in the cause, and his 
public position and force as a public speaker peculiarly 
fit him for this position. The actual official sessions of 
the Congress will be presided over by Mr. Joseph G. 
Alexander, who is thoroughly familiar with the whole 
history of the peace movement, having attended practi- 
cally all of the peace congresses, and having been for 
more than thirty years secretary of the International 
Law Association. Mr. Alexander is thoroughly at home 
in the French language,.and is acquainted with almost 
all of the foreign delegates who will attend the Congress. 

The National Council of the British Peace Societies, 
consisting of a representative from each of the peace 
organizations in Great Britain, has been chosen as the 
Executive or Organizing Committee, with power to add 
to its number. The chairman of this committee is Mr. 
Thomas P. Newman, and the secretary, Mr. H. S. Perris. 
Dr. W. Evans Darby, secretary of the Peace Society, and 
Mr. J. F. Green, secretary of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association, have been chosen as Honorary 
General Secretaries, Mr. Perris acting as Organizing 
Secretary. Mr. Perris’s office is at 40 Outer Temple 
Strand, London, W. C. 

The committee are making an effort to provide free 
hospitality in London for all the delegates to the Con- 
gress, both foreign and British, who may desire it. A 
Reception and Hospitality Committee is being formed, 
who will provide hospitality for the visiting delegates, 
and also arrange for the receptions to be given to the 
members of the Congress. 

It is hoped to make the Congress the most important 
and influential ever yet held. The peace movement has 
grown to be so great and commanding that this Congress 
is sure to meet with a very warm reception both from 
the officials and the private citizens of London. A fund 
of $15,000 is being raised to meet the expenses. With 
free entertainment given to the delegates, it is probable 
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that the actual cost of holding the Congress will be as 
great as that of any Congress yet held, not excluding the 
Boston Congress of 1904 and the great New York 
National Congress last spring. Our English co-workers 
ought easily to get the whole $15,000, and more, if it 
should be found necessary. 

The Congress is to open on Monday, the 27th of July, 
and continue throughout the week. The preceding Sun- 
day will be given to peace services in various churches 
in London, including, it is hoped, a special service in 
Westminster Abbey or in St. Paul’s, or in both. For 
the forenoon of Monday, the opening day, a Conference 
of the Churches on peace is being arranged, in which the 
religious aspects of the peace movement, including the 
duty of the churches toward it, will be considered. 
On Monday evening a reception will be given by the 
London Committee to the delegates and visitors. 

The opening meeting of the Congress proper will be 
held on Tuesday morning, the 28th of July. At this 
meeting Lord Courtney will deliver his address as presi- 
dent of the Congress, and the committee hope to secure 
a Cabinet Minister to welcome the Congress on behalf of 
the government. During the afternoon of Tuesday the 
annual meeting of the International Peace Bureau will 
be held, and the Business Committees will meet to arrange 
the business of the week. In the evening a great public 
meeting will be held, probably in Queen’s Hall. 

On Wednesday the forenoon will be devoted to a 
business meeting of the Congress, and the afternoon to 
an excursion, and in the evening peace meetings will be 
held in many parts of London, to be addressed by the 
delegates from different countries. Some of these meet- 
ings will be among the foreign residents of the metropolis- 

On Thursday there will be two sittings of the Con- 
gress, the subject for the day being “ Educational Aspects 
of Peace Work.” In the afternoon a Conference of 
Teachers will be held to discuss what can be done to fur- 
ther education in peace principles in the schools. In 
the evening a young people’s peace demonstration is 
being arranged, and will probably be held in Queen’s 
Hall. The Organizing Committee hope that this peace 
demonstration will do something to counteract the work 
of the Navy and National Service Leagues in trying to 
militarize the schools of England. 

Regular business sessions of the Congress will be held 
on Friday, both forenoon and afternoon, and in the 
evening a banquet will be given to the delegates. 

Saturday morning, August 1, the concluding session 
of the Congress will be held, and the committee hope to 
arrange for a labor demonstration on behalf of peace after 
the close of the Congress. 

Arrangements are also being made for the holding of 
local peace meetings in many English cities and towns 
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in connection with the Congress, as was the case in this 
country at the time of the Boston Congress in 1904, 

From this outline, which we get from the English 
peace papers, it is clear that the London Congress will 
be one of the most important in the whole series of 
modern peace congresses. Already a number of Amer- 
icans have signified their purpose to attend the Congress. 
Considering the ease and inexpensiveness with which the 
trip to London may be now made from either New York 
or Boston, the delegation which goes from this country 
from the peace societies, the colleges and universities, 
the church organizations, the Boards of Trade, etc., ought 
to number at least one hundred, and we hope it may be 
double or treble that. 

It will be a rare opportunity to see London and its 
various attractions, as the reception of the Congress by 
the government will probably open the doors of all the 
historic places and attractive features of the great 
metropolis. Any of our members or friends who can 
go will kindly send us their names promptly, as the Lon- 
don Committee would like to know early how many 
delegates it will be necessary to provide hospitality for. 


Eightieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

On account of the Pennsylvania State Peace Congress, 
which meets in Philadelphia, May 16-19, and for other 
reasons, it has been found advisable to change the date 
of the Annual Meeting from the 18th of this month, as 
announced in our last issue, to the 12th. All the members 
of the Society will please note the change. 

The Eightieth Annual Business Meeting of the Society 
will therefore be held on the 12th of May at 2 P. M., in 
the Society’s rooms, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, to elect 
officers, to receive the annual reports of the Directors 
and the Treasurer, and to transact any other business 
that may come before the meeting. 

The Annual Dinner will be given in the evening of 
the same day, at 6.30 o’clock, at the Twentieth Century 
Club rooms, 3 Joy Street. Tickets for the dinner will 
be one dollar each, and should be applied for three days 
in advance, to Rev. James L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President of the Society, 
will preside. The speakers will be Hon. James Brown 
Scott, Solicitor of the Department of State, Dr. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan, and 
President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College. 
Dr. Scott, who did such valuable work at The Hague 
last summer in drafting the plan for an International 
Court of Justice, will speak on “ The Second Hague Con- 
ference a Peace Conference.” Dr. DeForest, who knows 
Japan better possibly than any other American, and 
whose recent speeches and writings have done so much 
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to correct false impressions prevailing in this country 
about the Japanese, will speak on the “Conditions of 
Peace between the Orient and the Occident.” President 
Woolley, well known for her ability in presiding over one 
of our foremost women’s colleges, will speak on “ Peace 
and the Imagination.” It is expected also that Rev. 
Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scotland (now on his way to 
this country), whose powerful addresses at the Boston 
Peace Congress four years ago made such a deep im- 
pression, will be present and take part in the program. 

Let all members who can possibly do so arrange to be 
present, and let us make this eightieth anniversary a 
memorable one, worthy of the great and now rapidly 
triumphing cause for whose success the Society has so 
long labored. 


California Agency. 


The Directors of the American Peace Society have 
just established a Pacific Coast Agency of the Society’s 
work in Los Angeles, Cal. The Agency will be located 
in the Severance Building (Room 415), corner Sixth and 
Main Streets, and will be in charge of Robert C. Root. 
A Depository will be connected with the Agency, where 
small supplies of the Society’s literature will be kept, and 
also samples of the more important general books on 
arbitration and peace. These books and pamphlets will 
be sold at the Agency at the same moderate prices 
charged at the Society’s oftice in Boston. 

Robert C. Root is an experienced worker in the peace 
movement, capable, wise and enthusiastic, and can be 
thoroughly relied on as a competent and faithful repre- 
sentative of the cause. We recommend him to the confi- 
dence of all our friends on the Pacific Coast, who, we 
trust, will speedily put themselves into communication 
with him. He is an instructive and interesting public 
speaker, and will be ready to respond to such calls to 
address meetings as his time will permit. 

Mr. Root is also Secretary-Treasurer of the newly 
organized Peace Society of Southern California, a branch 
of the American Peace Society, whose headquarters will 
be at the same office. A great field for large and effec- 
tive peace work is open on the Pacific Coast, and we 
hope that the newly organized Peace Society of Southern 
California may have its ranks swelled by hundreds of 
earnest members within a few months. 


SSP oe 


Editorial Notes. 


The American Journal of Interna- 


Literature 


on the . ° 
Hague Conference. Of international law and of the problems 


of peace and arbitration a great benefit 
by publishing what is practically a Hague Conference 


tional Law has conferred upon students 
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number for the January quarter. The issue comes in 
two parts, the first of which contains special articles on 
the Conference, while the second is a supplement con- 
taining the Acte Finale with the conventions and dec- 
larations, and an annex embodying the plan for a High 
Court of Arbitral Justice, the French or official text in 
one column, the English translation beside it in another. 
The special articles include the following titles: “The 
Work of the Second Hague Peace Conference,” James 
Brown Scott; “Convention for the Peaceful Adjustment 
of International Differences,” Amos 8S. Hershey ; “Con- 
vention Relative to the Opening of Hostilities,” Ellery 
C. Stowell; “The Amelioration of the Rules of War on 
Land,” George B. Davis; “The Hague Convention Re- 
stricting the Use of Force to Recover on Contractual 
Claims,” George W. Scott; and “ The Hague Convention 
Concerning the Rights and Duties of Neutral Pewers and 
Persons in Land Warfare,” Antonio 8S. de Bustamante. 
Professor Scott and Dr. Louis Anderson each write on the 
Peace Conference of Central America. These subjects, 
together with a chronicle of events, a list of international 
documents, editorial comment, recent law decisions, book 
reviews, and an index to periodical literature, give this 
magazine a position of authority which is held by no 
other of the kind in this country. For copies of the 
Journal ($1.25 per issue), address Baker, Voorhis & Co., 
47 Liberty Street, New York City. 





Hon. John W. Foster has written a letter 
to the Washington Post (April 12), in 
which he points out the entire fallacious- 
ness of Secretary Taft’s assertion that the Monroe Doc- 
trine “is just as strong as our navy and army, and no 
stronger.” Here is Mr. Foster’s letter in full, and it 
could not well be fuller of truth if it were twice as long: 


Mr. Taft's 
Fallacy. 


Editor Post: Secretary Taft is reported, in your issue 
of this morning, to have declared, in a public address 
at Louisville, that “the principle of the Monroe Doctrine 
is just as strong as our navy and army, and no stronger.” 

A greater fallacy never was uttered by an intelligent 
statesman. Our history plainly proves the contrary. 
The two most important occasions when the principle, or 
doctrine, was asserted aggressively by our government, 
was by President Monroe, in 1823, and by President 
Cleveland, in 1895. The “ Holy Alliance,” against whose 
aggressions the doctrine was asserted by President Monroe, 
had navies and armies which, either separately or com- 
bined, very greatly exceeded those of the United States. 
And the same may be said respecting the relative navy 
and army of Great Britain and the United States when 
President Cleveland uttered his warning. 

I thank God there is a greater power in the world 
to-day than navies and armies. It is the moral senti- 
ment of mankind. If the Monroe Doctrine was not 
founded on sound policy and justice, with all our great 
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resources we could not build a navy or organize an army 
large enough to maintain it. 
™ Ty x 
Joun W. Foster. 
WasuineTon, April 11. 





Owing to the conflict of differing sys- 


The Hague tems of jurisprudence, Great Britain has 
Conference and = S 
the World’s Laws, invited the governments to send experts 


to a conference to be held in London to 
prepare a code of procedure for the International Prize 
Court, which was established by the second Hague Con- 
ference. It is understood that America will send dele- 
gates to it and that the ratification by the United States 
of the conventions relating to the court may therefore 
be delayed. At the same time there is an unconfirmed 
rumor that, as a sequel to the fourth recommendation 
made by the Conference, a conference of the powers will 
be called in the autumn to prepare rules for the conduct 
of maritime warfare. Whatever the intentions of the 
governments to devise methods for the improvement of 
international relations, the Hague Conventions have be- 
come a part of the constitution and the life of the world. 
As Professor Renault has expressed it, in the introduction 
to a book recently published by him containing the text 
of the two Conferences: “ Frem the point of view which 
I take,— that is, from the scientific and also the political 
point of view,— the work of The Hague, taken as a whole, 
is henceforth the firm basis of theoretical and practical 
international law.” There never will be a time when 
there will not be a past Hague Conference to furnish a basis 
for expert legislation or a future Conference to look for- 
ward to. But, better still, later on there will be a Con- 
gress of the Nations, to broaden and strengthen the 
foundations upon which international justice and security 
will hereafter rest. 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, famil- 
iarly called “C. B.” by his friends in 
Parliament, but known to the world as 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, died at his official 
residence in London on April 22. His death is every- 
where lamented and his memory universally honored. 
He had no end of good qualities. He was especially 
noted for his wit and humor, which served to make 
things pleasant in all his difficult relations with public 
men. His instincts were humane and kindly. He was 
downright honest. Ie saw things, not partially, but as a 
whole and from all their many sides. Appreciating the 
other man’s point of view, he combined sympathy with 
sound judgment and became a trusted mediator in the 
English political strife of the times. Probably no other 


A Peace 
Premier. 


man could have filled his unique position in this respect. 
Ifad he lived it is likely that he would have been 
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given easier but still important duties in the House of 
Sir Henry was a sincere and strong believer in 
world peace. He led all English statesmen and the 
premiers of all nations in the agitation of the question 


Lords. 


of limitation of armaments, which during his time bas 
become the great issue of the world. He advocated 
limitation in his public addresses, and wrote over his 
own name a notable article which was published in the 
new liberal paper, 7/e Nation, just before the Hague 
Conference opened last summer. Ilad Sir Henry been 
allowed to carry out his ideas, had he been supported by 
the sentiment of his country, it is probable that the 
English delegation would have succeeded in 
positive action taken on the limitation of armaments at 
the Conference. The failure to do so can in no wise 
Perhaps his best-known utterance on 


having 


be laid to him. 
the problem of universal peace was on occasion of his 
speech at the opening of the Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in London in 1906, when, as the 
representative of the King, he said : 


“The bonds of mutual understanding and esteem are 
strengthening between the peoples, and the time is ap- 
proaching when nothing can hold back from them the 
knowledge that it is they who are the victims of war and 
militarism ; that war in its tawdry triumphs scatters the 
fruits of their labor, breaks down the paths of progress, 
and turns the fire of constructive energy into a destroying 
force.” 





We have just received the quarterly 


International . oe J 
Gundiiahen. report for April of the Americ an Branch 

of the Association for International Concili- 
ation. Since December the Branch has published two 


important documents, “Results of the Second Hague 
Conference,” by Senator d’Estournelles de Constant and 
Hon. David Jayne Hill, and “ Work of the Second Hague 
Conference,” by Dr. James Brown Scott. About 24,000 
of each of these documents have been distributed among 
libraries, colleges and universities, public schools, histor- 
ical societies, chambers of commerce, Y. M. C. A.’s, 4,000 
newspapers and magazines, and to thousands of indi- 
viduals. Arrangements have been made for the perma- 
nent care of the documents in 700 libraries, the Associa- 
tion furnishing binders suitably lettered containing the 
Other documents here- 
The Branch 


five documents already issued. 
after published will be put in the binders. 
will also distribute all its documents to the French Branch 
of the Association, to the various National Groups of the 
Interparliamentary Union, the American Peace Society, 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, the Intercollegiate 
Peace Association, the Peace Association of Friends, 
the Bureau of American Republics, and to forty college 
professors of History and Economics for their classes. 
The Branch is now in direct communication with about 
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3,000 individuals and institutions. Two further docu- 
ments are in preparation, one by Prof. L. 8. Rowe, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, on “Intellectual Co- 
operation between North and South America,” for the 
preparation of which a recent trip through South America 
has specially fitted him. Persons wishing to communi- 
cate with the American Branch of the Association for 
International Conciliation should write to the Acting 
Secretary, Sub-Station 84, New York, N. Y. 





Sefiora de Costa, well known for her 
eminent services in having the great peace 
monument, the “Christ of the Andes,” 
created and erected on the Andean boundary between 
Argentina and Chile, has finally completed the organiza- 
tion of a peace society at Buenos Ayres, under the title, 
“a Asociacion Sud Americana de Paz Universal” 
(South American Universal Peace Association). Among 
the first adherents of the society are a number of very 
distinguished men, namely : Mariano Antonio, Archbishop 
of Buenos Ayres, Julio A. Roca, Luis S. Pefia, José E. 
Uriburu, all three ex-presidents of Argentina, Benito 
Villanueva, President of the Senate, José Figueroa Al- 
corta, President of Argentina, E. S. Zeballos, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, E. B. Morena, Minister to Belgium and 
Holland, Dr. Luis M. Drago, Ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and first Argentine Delegate to the second Hague 
Conference, besides a number of Senators, Deputies, etc. 
Sefiora de Costa has also had made a fine peace flag to 
serve as the banner of the society and an emblem of 
concord and solidarity among the South American coun- 
tries. In its border are placed representations of the 
flags of all the South American republics. On the 22d 
of February, in the presence of a distinguished gathering, 
at the foot of the “Christ of the Andes” statue on the 
Andean boundary, this flag was consecrated. The Bishop 
of Cuyo, Dr. Marcolino Benavente, who had dedicated 
the “Christ of the Andes” monument, presided at the 
ceremony and blessed the banner, invoking the blessing 
of the Most High upon the new peace society and its 
founder and the cause of peace. During the ceremony 
the banner was placed on the granite pedestal of the 
“ Christ of the Andes” monument. 


Senora 
de Costa. 





Rev. Walter Walsh, the eloquent Scotch 
clergyman, is well remembered by all who 
heard his impressive addresses in Boston 
at the time of the International Peace Congress in 1904; 
and very many will be glad to know that he is to visit 
America again, arriving in Boston on the first of May. 
He is one of the most devoted warriors against war in 
Great Britain. Few books ever written in the cause of 
peace are more powerful than Mr. Walsh’s book on 


Walter Walsh 
in America. 
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“The Moral Damage of War,” setting forth in startling 
detail that damage as felt by the church, the school, the 
press, the politician and the soldier himself. No man 
has studied more searchingly the moral damage wrought 
by the Boer War and its attendant fever on the British 
public; and he draws from that melancholy chapter in 
the life of his own day the principal illustrations in his 
book. Mr. Walsh is not only a trenchant fighter for 
peace, but an equally strenuous worker for good homes 
for the people and justice altogether for the unprivileged 
classes. Preaching on Sundays to an enormous popular 
congregation in Dundee, he is as good a citizen as 
clergyman. His activity in municipal affairs is so con- 
spicuous that two years ago he was elected a member of 
the Town Council of Dundee, where he has made him- 
self a power in effecting many needed social and political 
reforms. After a brief stay in Boston, Mr. Walsh will 
go to Washington, and then attend the Peace Congress 
in Philadelphia; he will remain in America altogether 
two or three months, speaking chiefly on subjects relat- 
ing to international progress. His services should be 
secured for peace addresses in a score of our cities, and 
by schools and colleges. He may be addressed in care 
of the American Peace Society, Boston. 


~~ <> — 


News from the Field. 


The Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration has 
appointed four delegates to the seventeenth International 
Peace Congress, which opens in London on the 27th of 
July, namely, Hon. Loyed E. Chamberlain of Brockton, 
Charles E. Adams of Lowell, W. R. Chester of Brook- 
line and Richard L. Gay of Boston. All of them expect 
to attend. 


Invitations have been sent out by Albert K. Smiley 
for the fourteenth Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion at Mohonk Lake, N. Y. The Conference will open 
on May 20, and continue as usual for three days. The 
prospect is for the largest and most important conference 
ever held at Mohonk. Our readers will get in our next 
issue a good report of the proceedings. 





Perhaps the most important among the peace events 
of this month will be the Pennsylvania State Peace Con- 
gress, which will open in Philadelphia on the 16th inst. 
and continue for four days. The organization of the 
Congress is in charge of a strong local committee, of 
which Franklin Spencer Edmonds is chairman. The 
chairman of the Committee on Organization is Stanley 
R. Yarnall, headmaster of the Germantown Friends’ 
School. Many of the best known peace workers in the 
country will appear on the program of the Congress, 
among them being Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Hon. John 
W. Foster, Andrew Carnegie, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. 
Mead, Benjamin F. Trueblood, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
Dr. James Brown Scott, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, and 
others. On the opening evening, Saturday, May 16, the 
“ Pennsylvania Meeting” will be presided over by Hon. 
Edwin 8. Stuart, Governor of the State, and among the 
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speakers will be Mayor Guthrie of Pittsburg, and Hon. 
Reuben O. Moon, Member of Congress from Philadelphia. 
The rest of the program is equally strong. The State 
and city of William Penn ought to make, and seem 
certain to make, this one of the greatest peace demon- 
strations ever held. 


A State Peace Congress is also to be held this month 
at Wilmington, N. C., the 3d, 4th and 5th insts. This 
Congress, which will be addressed by prominent citizens 
of the State, by Congressmen from North Carolina, and 
one or two other members of the House of Represent- 
atives, will give its chief attention to the results of the 
second Hague Conference and to the great constructive 
measures discussed at The Hague, and will not at- 
tempt to cover the whole field usually covered by 
peace congresses. 


On April 7, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President of 
the American Peace Society, addressed the Episcopal 
Clericus at St. Paul’s Parish House, Boston, on the two 
Hague Conferences. 


Rev. James L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, during the month of April 
addressed, in Massachusetts, meetings at North Evan- 
gelical Church (Congregational), Newton, All Saints 
Episcopal Church, Chelmsford, Union Church, South 
Weymouth, First Baptist Church, Charlestown, Church 
of Our Redeemer, Lexington, First Congregational Men’s 
Club, Braintree, and a public meeting of citizens at 
Canton. The meeting at Canton was held under the 
auspices of the American Peace Society, and arranged 
by Rev. Bradley Gilman, pastor of the Unitarian Church. 
Two of the selectmen and the postmaster were on the 
platform. A letter was read from the Catholic priest. 
Addresses were made by Judge Thomas E. Grover, who 
presided, by Mr. Gilman, who gave an account of the 
Munich Peace Congress, Rev. Mr. Dow of the Baptist 
Church, and Rev. George Walker of the Episcopal 
Church. 


Secretary Trueblood has, during the past month, 
given addresses at a number of important places, among 
them being Oberlin College and Wooster University in 
Ohio, Wells College in New York, the John Eliot Club, 
Roxbury, Mass., the Unitarian Men’s Club, Middleboro, 
Mass., the Unitarian Women’s Alliance, Roslindale, 
Mass., and the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 


The German Peace Society has decided to transform 
its annual meeting into a National Peace Congress, which 
will be held at Jena on the ninth and tenth of this 
month. All associations sympathizing with the peace 
movement have been invited to send delegates. Steps 
are being taken to have the German Peace Society well 
represented at the London Peace Congress. 


The admirable address of Hon. Joseph H. Choate on 
“ Progress at the Second Hague Conference,” delivered 
at the thirty-first annual meeting of the New York State 
Bar Association, has been reprinted from the Report of 
the Proceedings and is being distributed by the office 
of the Lake Mohonk Arbitration Conference to the 
members and correspondents of the Conference. It is a 
brochure of great value. 
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OF PEACE, 


Mrs. Sarah W. Collins, Superintendent of the Arbi- 
tration and Peace Department of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of New York State, gives in her 
annual statement interesting details of work done by 
local superintendents in twenty-two counties of the 
State. She feels that the movement has made rapid 
progress in her field of work as well as elsewhere. 


The Group of the Intercollegiate Peace Association in 
Wooster University, Wooster, O., is one of the most 
active and progressive of the Association’s branches, 
thanks to the effective efforts of Dr. Sylvester F. 
Scovel, ex-President of the University. At the first 
Oratorical Contest of the Group, on April 14, two students 
competed : Mr. Eastman, who spoke on “ America’s Part 
in the Peace Movement,” and Mr. Chapin, whose subject 
was “ War and the Christ.” Mr. Eastman won, and will 
represent Wooster in the intercollegiate contest at Den- 
nison University early this month. 


Robert C. Root, the newly chosen Agent and Repre- 
sentative of the American Peace Society on the Pacific 
Coast, gave, at Huntington Beach, Cal., on March 20, a 
lecture on “Peace Work and Fallacies Concerning War.” 
The Baptist Church, in which the lecture was given, was 
filled by an audience which the Huntington Beach evs 
says “taxed its capacity.” The lecture, the same paper 
says, “ more than merited the good attendance.” “It was 
an eloquent and logical exposition of the development of 
peace work from earliest history to the Hague Confer- 
ences and of the causes and effects of war.” “The lurid 
statements of Congressman Hobson predicting war with 
Japan were proven absurd by quotations from the leading 
diplomats of both countries.” 


The Japan Peace Society wil! be represented at the 
London Peace Congress by Katsumi Kuroita, Associate 
Professor in the Imperial University at Tokyo. Pro- 
fessor Kuroita is one of the Commissioners sent to Europe 
to compile the original sources of the History of Japan. 


On April 30 Mrs. Addie Davis Fries gave an impor- 
tant address before the Mothers’ Club of San Diego, Cal., 
on “ How to Protect the Young Against the Illusions of 
War.” 


Brevities. 


One of the most interesting events of this mouth to 
the friends of peace will be the visit of one hundred 
German pastors, of different religious bodies, to England. 
This visit has been arranged by J. Allen Baker, M. P., 
in the name of different religious denominations of 
London. The proposed visit has awakened a great deal 
of interest both in the peace circles of London and 
among others. 





South and Central America are constantly setting 
an example of the new order of things in international 
life. As an outcome of the visit to Rio Janeiro of Sefior 
Baez, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who took with him an 
autograph letter from President Ferreyra of Paraguay, 
giving assurances of the sympathy and friendship of his 
government, Paraguay and Brazil, who for sometime had 
been out of harmony, have come into better accord. It 
is said, and one can believe it to be true, that Argentina, 
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which so heartily joined hands with Chili in the treaty 
of arbitration which is commemorated by the statue of 
the “Christ of the Andes,” was the angel of reconcilia- 
tion in this case. 

Se ——- 

War. 

BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ, 


What hast thou wrought, O War, but on the earth 
Perennial miseries? Who can ever place — 
Full-sized —the estimate of man’s disgrace 

Incurred in service thine! What thing of worth 

To Happiness hast ever brought to birth? 

We stand and watch the expressive human face 
When thou, © War, art mentioned; there can trace 
Brutality’s delight — in meanness, mirth. 


And in the truly brave what deep regret! 
What sorrow in the strong souls loving, kind 
And merciful! But Jealousy exults 
And Greed is grateful that its strongest pet 
Survives, and ever can some pretext find 
To wrong precedence over peaceful cults. 


--—o+- 


The Fundamental Fallacy in the Big 
Navy Arguments. 
Speech of Hon. Theodvre E. Burton of Ohio on the Report 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the National 
House of Representatives, April 11. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, not- 
withstanding the dire portents to which we have listened 
that the world will soon be afire and that the war clouds 
are gathering, I am gratified to notice that equanimity 
and contentment still prevail in this Chamber. We are 
not afraid that the disaster will come upon us, at least 
until after we conclude the consideration of this bill. 
But I cannot listen to such an address as that which has 
just been made in the House [by Mr. Hobson] without 
words of emphatic dissent, I might even say, of rebuke. 

The United States is not a country which, like a quar- 
relsome belligerent, stands with a mailed fist raised aloft, 
ready to strike the first offender, nor is it a country which 
will maintain the specious pretense that upon it rests the 
responsibility of maintaining by force the peace of the 
world. [Applause.] Our chiefest distinctions are that 
we are in the forefront of modern civilization ; that ours 
are the triumphs of commerce, of industry and of science ; 
that here, more than anywhere else on the globe, we have 
maintained the importance of each individual, and that 
we give respect and reverence to the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. We have made peace between nations, and the 
crowning glory of Theodore Roosevelt’s career, when 
the whole history is written, will be that he brought the 
warring nations of Japan and Russia together. [ Applause. | 
You would have to search with a microscope to find that 
one battleship or twenty battleships had anything to do 
with that magnificent achievement in the cause of the 
world’s peace. It was rather because of a reliance upon 


his fairness, upon the justice and disinterestedness of the 
American people, factors which would have been swept 
away if we had those ambitions which belong to a country 
having a great navy and seeking to dominate the nations 
of the earth. 


[ Applause. | 
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The fundamental fallacy in all these arguments is that 
in this day neither an individual nor a nation is safe 
unless he goes armed. Just exactly the contrary is true. 
[ Applause. | 

Why is life worth living now? Why, it is because a 
spirit of humanity has so come to possess the people that 
the weak are protected alike with the strong. { Applause. | 
The cause of him who is wronged is the strongest cause 
that can exist under heaven. When sympathy is aroused 
it is a factor more potent than armies. This is certainly 
true of the individual. Why is it that chivalry gives 
such respect to the tenderer sex? Because she is weaker, 
because she is entitled to the protection of the stronger. 
Our sheltering, our protecting hand does not go out to 
the Amazon; she does not need our protection because 
she is strong enough already. [Laughter.] So it is with 
nations. No nation can afford to impose on a weak 
people. The public opinion of the civilized world is 
stronger than the armies and navies of the proudest 
empire. { Applause. | 

Suppose some nation of Europe should go to South 
America and seek to subject a weak people there. In 
this day those nations to the south have such a degree of 
civilization that the excuse could not be made that is 
made in the case of barbarous tribes. Why, the whole 
civilized world would rise up and legions would crowd to 
the bar of nations, crying “Hands off! hands off!” 
[Applause.] Let the strong keep away from the weak. 
And yet we are not weak. I listened here once to the 
singing of patriotic songs at a close of a Congress, and in 
face of the vigor, patriotism, and high aspirations dis- 
played, with the gift of song that was shown in this 
Chamber, along with a certain glamor and enthusiasm of 
the occasion, there was one thought that came to me 
more than any other, and that was, What nation any- 
where could stand up against this free America in case 
of aconflict? War is not a matter alone of armies, but 
of resources and endurance, and in that particular we 
stand far ahead of any other nation on the globe. Cer- 
tain ones say to us — some of those who are most earnest 
in their advocacy of the battleship —there will be war 
with Germany, or war with England, perhaps, or war 
with France. Those nations cannot thrive without the 
supplies obtained from this country. Why, if you shut 
off England from obtaining food from this country in six 
months there would be starvation. Talk about sending 
battleships up the difficult channel of the St. Lawrence! 
There would be no boundary line between the United 
States and Canada by the time the battleships got across 
the Atlantic. {Laughter and applause. | 

Some persons talk about war between Japan and China. 
They talked about war between France and Germany 
over the Morocco incident. There was a very strong 
occasion for war between England and Russia over the 
incident of the Dogger Bank, but the good sense of the 
nations prevailed over the hysteria of those who were 
shouting for a war and war did not materialize. There 
is now a solidarity of interest — 

Mr. Honson: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Burron: If time permits at the close of my 
remarks I will try to answer the question; my time is 
very short. There is a solidarity of interest among the 
nations of the earth — such that war will not be tolerated. 
It is practically impossible between civilized nations 
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unless some irresistible ground for conflict exists, as did 
exist in the case of Japan and Russia. 1 must say, as 
regards Japan, that no nation which has made leaps and 
bounds into the family of civilized nations has behaved 
with more moderation than the Japanese. [ Applause. | 
Along with their remarkable military triumph, there has 
been a magnificent growth in civilization and in those 
features which bring them into line with modern life ; 
but if there were to be a contest between this country 
and Japan, what would it be? It would be a contest 
between races, and I am not willing to give up the idea 
that the Caucasian race will be dominant in the world’s 
affairs for all time. [Applause.] There has been a good 
deal of talk about how Japan was going after the Philip- 
pines. A great relief has been given to that alarm 
within a few days by the talk of designs which Japan 
has upon Australia. [Laughter and applause.] Why, 
that is rational; if Japan has designs, it is against the 
civilization of the Western world, so that it is out of the 
question that there should be any contest in which we 
would be alone. We have no entangling alliances. I 
rejoice in the thought that, although, if we should be 
involved in a struggle, no marching armies from other 
nations would keep step fur our support, nevertheless in 
any quarrel of ours with any people of Asia it is not our 
cause, it is the cause of them all; and you can lay that 
down as a feature of this situation which will make for 
our defense and for the protection of the world’s peace 
as well. 

I have listened oftentimes to the talk of our becoming 
peacemakers by building a navy. How absurd that is! 
Great Britain starts in as a peacemaker and has a navy 
sufficient to quell disorder anywhere in the world, to 
make disorderly peoples behave themselves. But Ger- 
many thinks that it is not enough; she must also be a 
peacemaker more than Great Britain. France comes 
into the list, and she must be a peacemaker, and this com- 
petition in peacemaking is a spectacle in the eyes of the 
world. [Applause.] But you are not going to make 
anybody believe it. The increase of navies is to increase 
the might and the prestige of the countries which build 
them, and for each enlargement in our naval program 
the whole world will look with an added degree of sus- 
picion upon us, thinking that our designs are not for 
peace, but for empire and for the enlargement of our 
dominion, 

I have stood here often, and I stand here now, for the 
principle that this country should take the lead in the 
paths which lead to peace ; that we should take advantage 
of our magnificent isolation, of the confidence that other 
nations place in us. Thus we will have the confidence 
of the world and be able to make peace in proportion as 
our policy looks to peace. 

Several years ago in my wanderings I visited the beauti- 
ful town of Samara, in far-off Russia, where the plains 
bear away toward Asia, where Slav and Tartar combine 
in making the population. I was in a garden which 
looked much like those in Western Europe, and there 
was a band that was playing for the people. They were 
playing the “Marseillaise.” It was suggested to the 
Russian officer that we who were Americans would like 
to have the band play some American air, “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” perhaps. The officer went to the 


bandstand, put his hand on the shoulder of the leader, 
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and immediately the band stopped their tune and began 
to play “Hail Columbia, Happy Land.”  [ Applause.) 
There was a scene which would warm any American 
heart. The swains who were wandering around in the 
grove crowded together, listened with an intense degree 
of eagerness, demanding a repetition, not once or twice, 
but thrice. There was an outburst of enthusiasm that 
made the wanderers feel as if they were at home. 
[Applause.] It was not the music of “ Hail, Columbia,” 
for that was inferior to some of the other tunes, but that 
throng recognized that its sweet strains told of a land 
beyond the mountains and the plains, across the wide 
ocean, where the watchwords are progress, liberty, truth 
and equal opportunity ; a land to which the poor and the 
struggling might look up with hope in the belief that 
some day, as a beacon light, its influence would extend 
to the darkest portion of the earth. [Great applause | 

So I say it is by seeking peace that we shall maintain 
our glory, our influence, our prestige among the nations, 
I would not say that we should abandon our naval 
strength. Personally, | believe in one battleship, and one 
battleship only, according to the enunciated program 
of several years ago. [Applause.] But I want to stand 
here now, and I hope | will have opportunity to stand here 
again, against this ambitious program. What a man 
earnestly desires in his youth, that sometimes he may 
have in its fullness in his old age. I have respect for 
the idealists who look forward to the future. I am 
willing to be counted as one of them in my advocacy of 
what I believe to be the truth, in the firm conviction that, 
not to-day, perhaps, but in the near future, we shall join 
with other nations, by peaceful methods, by arbitration 
and by manifestations, of reason and goodwill, as the 
leaders in a lasting peace which shall diffuse its influence 
all over the globe. [Loud applause. | 


Further Increase of the Navy Not 


Necessary. 
Speech of Hon. Richard Bartholdt of Missouri in the National 
House of Representatives, April 10, on the Report 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to discuss the question of bat- 
tleships. With some of us this is a question of money. 
With others it is a question of business. With me it is 
a question of principle and conscience, but with no one 
can it possibly be a question of partisan politics. Con- 
sequently every man on either side of this Chamber will 
be free to exercise his own conscientious judgment and 
vote his own personal convictions. 

At the outset I desire to call the attention of the 
House and the country to the fact that the naval pro- 
gram provided for in this bill is in contravention of the 
policy which had heretofore been agreed upon as the 
American naval policy for the present and future. It 
had been wisely proposed and after much discussion 
practically decided that beyond the replacing, one by 
one, of the old hulls by new battleships, a further in- 
crease of the navy was not necessary. This wise and 
rational policy had my hearty support, the more so be- 
cause I had taken a special interest in the movement for 
international arbitration and peace. Neither I nor any 
other American friend of that great cause, which con- 
templates the substitution of judicial decisions for brutal 
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war, would have it said that we were unwilling to grant 
to our country such means of national defense as might 
become necessary in an emergency, however remote. I 
recognized the fact then, as [ do now, that war cannot 
be abolished by resolutions, and that as long as arbitra- 
tion treaties do not extend to all causes of international 
discord, it is the patriotic duty of every nation to pre- 
pare for possible emergencies. And it was for still an- 
other reason that I supported that policy. It was to 
demonstrate that the advocates of peace are not imprac- 
ticable theorists and dreamers who are ready to swap the 
safety of their country for a hobby, but men of affairs, will- 
ing to “render unto Cesar what is Cesars,” in return for 
a cooperation of the governments toward a realization of 
their own humane and progressive ideas. 

Since that time, Mr. Chairman, nothing has occurred 
which would justify us in departing from the policy we 
then adopted ; hence, for one, I shall be obliged to ad- 
here to it now, and in voting for one battleship I be- 
lieve myself to be as patriotic and as generous toward 
Cesar as those who are willing to vote for more. 
[Applause.] It is not only true that nothing has occurred 
in the last two years to warrant an increase of naval arma- 
ments, but, on the contrary, we also know that a great 
deal has occurred since we last voted on battleships which 
would justify all well-meaning governments in at least 
calling a halt in naval construction. 

It may not be popular at a time when military and naval 
budgets are being considered to call attention to the great 
achievements of the second Peace Conference at The 
Hague, but, for my part, I could not imagine a more ap- 
propriate time to do so; in fact, I hold it to be our solemn 
duty, before voting away the people’s money, to care- 
fully consider actual necessities, especially at a time when 
the revenues, both internal and customs, are falling off 
and every dollar we can spare is badly needed for the 
erection of buildings to house the growing Federal ser- 
vice and for the improvement of the waterways of the 
country. [Applause.] And, Mr. Chairman, the actual 
necessities for military and naval armaments have cer- 
tainly been lessened by the Hague agreements. 

It is true that no understanding was reached with re- 
gard to a reduction of armaments, but results have been 
achieved which, to my mind, are of infinitely greater im- 
portance. Armaments are, after all, only the symptom, 
while the men who were assembled at Holland’s capital 
in the name of international peace applied the knife to 
the cause of their existence by agreements which are 
bound to hasten the advent of an era in which large ar- 
maments will be as unnecessary for the settlement of con- 
troversies between countries as they are between States 
of the Union to-day. 

Let me briefly recapitulate what has been done at The 
Hague. A very much condensed report which I had the 
honor to submit to a recent meeting of the Arbitration 
Group in Congress, the American Branch of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, contains this language : 


‘* The second Hague Conference has now passed into history, 
but its achievements and results are comparatively little known, 
because of the fact that a large part of the press did not pay 
the attention to the Conference which it deserved. 

‘*One far-reaching decision arrived at was that the Conference 
should meet again. This practically assures the permanency 


of these great international congresses at which the founda- 
tion for more enduring peace between the nations is to be laid 
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by a peaceful discussion of the questions which are of com- 
mon concern to all. Furthermore, the Conference practically 
agreed on the principle of obligatory arbitration, but instead 
of adopting a general treaty which would be binding for all 
and would specify the questions which must be settled by 
judicial decisions, the powers agreed to leave the conclusion of 
such treaties to the separate nations, and it is to be noted with 
great satisfaction that President Roosevelt has already taken 
the initiative under these new Hague agreements by proposing 
arbitration treaties with France, Great Britain, Germany, Portu- 
gal, Italy and other countries. For one, I should like to see 
Japan included in that list, and I am sure that such a proposi- 
tion would be hailed with delight by that great oriental nation. 
The Conference also agreed to the establishment of a Hague 
court on a more substantial basis by providing permanent 
judges for that great world tribunal. As I say, in principle 
this plan was sanctioned, but the appointment of the judges 
caused considerable dissension, which merely goes to show 
that when it comes to a question of patronage the greatest 
statesmen of the world can display just as much spirit as the 
ordinary politicians would over the division of the spoils. <A 
tentative agreement, however, was reached, and no doubt the 
powers will, by diplomatic negotiations, settle the question of 
these judgeships in the near future. 

‘* These are the questions relating to arbitration and to the 
peaceful settlement of international differences, but a great 
deal has also been accomplished in other directions, especially 
in well-meant efforts to make future war more humane. It 
would take up too much of your time to specify the many con- 
ventions concluded at The Hague, and as a great step forward 
I will mention only the one which provides that no unfortified 
cities, towns and villages shall ever be bombarded by an 
enemy, which, in my humble judgment, makes the fortifica- 
tion of coast lines almost unnecessary. It means that by for- 
tifying they would only invite the fire of the enemy, while 
they would be perfectly safe and immune if they remained 
unfortified. 

‘Very few have an adequate idea of the intricacies of the 
questions which were discussed at The Hague, and while some 
people wonder why the Conference should last so long, it is 
the greater wonder that it accomplished so much in so little 
time. There were forty-six nations represented, each with its 
peculiar interests and claims, and, in my judgment, it is due 
only to the growing sentiment of the people in favor of arbitra- 
tion and peace which made agreement possible at all.’’ 


Lest I may be accused of undue optimism in thus re- 
lating how great an advance has been made in the direc- 
tion of a state of international peace and order to be 
based on law and justice, instead of arbitrary force, 
permit me to supplement this report by cold facts. The 
Hague Conference approved not less than thirteen so- 
called conventions, namely, the following : 


The peaceful regulation of international conflicts. 
Providing for an international prize court. 

Regulating the rights and duties of neutrals on land. 
Regulating the rights and duties of neutrals at sea. 
Covering the laying of submarine mines. 

. Prohibiting the bombardment of undefended ports, 
towns, villages and buildings from the sea. 

7. Forbidding the employment of force in the collection of 
contractual debts until after arbitration has been refused or 
an arbitral award set at naught. 

8. The transformation of merchantmen into war ships. 

9. The treatment of captured crews. 

10. The inviolability of fishing boats. 

11. The inviolability of postal service. 

12. The application of the Geneva Convention and the Red 
Cross to sea warfare; and 

13. The laws and customs regulating land warfare. 


The approval of each of these thirteen conventions 
required unanimity of all of the forty-six governments 
represented. But for this requirement three more agree- 
ments would have been added to this record of interna- 
tional honor, namely, those providing for obligatory arbi- 
tration in specified cases, a supreme court of the world 
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with seventeen permanent judges, and immunity of private 
property at sea in time of war. As to each one of these 
most important propositions, there were but a few dis- 
senting votes; hence from now on, let me say paren- 
thetically, it will be the mission of all “pacifists” the 
world over to convert the dissenters. It is plain that 
this can be accomplished not by an increase of arma- 
ments, but only by educational methods. 

Without special reference to the great propositions 
tending to prevent future war, Gen. Horace Porter, one 
of the leading American delegates to The Hague, has 
summarized those results of the Conference which are in- 
tended to regulate future war in the following language : 

‘‘ The Conference has affirmed in many directions the rights 
of neutrals against those of belligerents. It has placed re- 
strictions upon the use of floating mines, which have been a 
menace to the commerce of the world, without impairing the 
right of nations at war to use anchored mines for self-defense. 
It has peremptorily forbidden the bombarding of undefended 
seacoast towns and villages. It has prohibited the levying of 
contributions by threat of bombarding. It has done much to 
strengthen security against the atrocities which often occur in 
war. It has shielded the noncombatant. It has strengthened 
the provisions for the relief of the wounded. It has taken 
strict precautions against a revival of privateering in naval 
war by insisting that when merchant vessels are converted 
into cruisers they shall be formally enrolled on the naval list 
and placed in command of a duly commissioned naval officer, 
with a crew subject to naval discipline. On such questions as 
contraband of war and blockade, though no agreement was 
reached, and on every important question which came before 
us, we have made a great and truly marvelous advance toward 
an agreement on more civilized lines. So great indeed has 
been the growth of international sentiment that it is probable 
that, at the conference of the leading naval powers which Eng- 
land intends to summon in 1908, we shall find ourselves able 
to settle some questions which have been a source of differ- 
ence for a hundred years. It was America that proposed the 
Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice— not a mere court of 
arbitration, but a judicial court composed of the ablest 
jurists of all nations, representing all systems of law and all 
languages.” 

In view of this testimony, who will dare to deny that 
the results of the Hague Conference, besides mitigating 
the atrocities of future wars, will also tend —and this 
concerns us now — to materially lessen the possibilities 
of war? While causes of friction may continue to exist, 
their removal by peaceful means and without bloodshed 
has been made possible by the acceptance, at least in 
principle, of the judicial mode of settling such differ- 
ences. Well-meaning governments will readily avail 
themselves of this weapon — if I may use the word — to 
save human life, a weapon forged in the heat of that 
civilization which impels our warfare upon war. It is 
fully realized by the cabinets of the world that what was 
accomplished at The Hague was inspired by, and a con- 
cession to, the overwhelming sentiment of the civilized 
nations; hence it is this sublime sentiment, and not the 
war spirit of the Middle Ages, which should be the guid- 
ing star of modern governments. If European rulers 
are willing to repudiate the concession they have just 
made at The Hague to the high moral thought of the 
twentieth century, if, by increasing their armaments in 
the wake of the Peace Congress, they wish to commit 
an act of infidelity and bad faith against themselves, we 
cannot stop them; but let us hope that no American 
government may ever be a party to such duplicity. 
[ Applause. ] 

It was in response to an invitation issued by the 
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United States that the second Hague Conference met. 
An American representative wrote the resolution which 
the Interparliamentary Union adopted on American soil, 
and upon which President Roosevelt acted by issuing 
that invitation. The main planks in the platform of the 
Interparliamentary Union are of American origin, and 
these same propositions were the principal topics of dis- 
cussion at The Hague. The project, too, of a permanent 
court of arbitral justice was substantially an American 
proposal, as was the agreement to eliminate force in the 
collection of contractual debts. The official American 
delegates — and as an observer I was proud of them — 
occupied the centre of the Hague stage, and their in- 
fluence was practically unlimited, because everybody 
believes in the sublime sincerity of America’s peace 
mission. [{ Applause. ] 

As a result, General Porter was justified in saying 
that — 


‘*The great achievement of the Conference has been to push 
forward in every department of international life American 
principles.” 


In playing that role before the eyes of the world we, 
on our part, are simply true to American traditions. We 
are merely obeying the lessons taught us by every Presi- 
dent from Washington to Roosevelt. But we have thus 
created an impression abroad which every instinct of 
honor impels us to live up to at home. That impression 
is that our experiment for self-government is a success, 
inasmuch as it makes for peace and is a sure guaranty of 
permanent relief from excessive military burdens. As a 
result, the people of all the world look to the United 
States for salvation. They have seen us take the lead 
in a movement for a new dispensation and are taking us 
at our word. Consequently our prestige depends upon 
our consistency. The very moment we begin aping the 
Old World in its mad rivalry for military power and 
splendor we shall descend to the level of the old mon- 
archies. [Applause.] The difference between popular 
self-government based on democratic virtues, on the one 
hand, and monarchical government resting on military 

ower and prowess on the other, will be wiped out. 
The light of hope which our example had lit in human 
hearts everywhere will be extinguished, and we ourselves 
shall stand convicted of treachery to the most cherished 
American traditions. [Applause.]} 

Viewed from this standpoint, the question of expense, 
it is true, becomes a minor issue, and for one I would 
rather vote for ten times the cost of a dozen new battle- 
ships if I could thereby prevent their construction and 
thus aid not only in maintaining American prestige the 
world over, but also in demonstrating the sincerity of 
our professions, and last, not least, the superiority of 
republican over monarchical institutions. [Applause. ] 

Let us take a look around. Germany has recently en- 
larged her naval budget, but whatever reasons she may 
have had for her action, they surely do not concern us. 
Great Britain, though she has twice proposed an arrest 
of armaments by international agreement, is obliged to 
follow suit,—in fact, William T. Stead insists that 
England’s answer should be two new ships to each one 
Germany is building. Some do not seem to see it that 
way, but Stead’s purpose is, of course, to demonstrate 
the absurdity of this continued rivalry, and it is to be 
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hoped that his object lesson may eventually be under- 
stood. But whatever the British government may do, 
its eyes are certainly on the Continent of Europe, and 
not on us. We have little to fear from any European 
power, and even less from Japan, all jingo talk to the 
contrary notwithstanding. [ Applause. | 

Unless we are all in ignorance as to the true situation, 
—and it is incredible that the Mikado’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives should misrepresent it to us,— a simple agree- 
ment to arbitrate differences and to mutually guarantee 
territorial integrity and undisputed home sovereignty 
would effectually dispose of the Japanese question for 
all time to come, and not a single battleship will be 
needed to secure the benefits of such a treaty. 

There is, then, no cloud in our diplomatic sky, and 
never before in ovr history were our relations with the 
greater powers more friendly than they are to-day. If 
this were not true, we, as the people’s representatives, 
would certainly know it, for we are happy to have an 
Administration which from the first has taken the people 
into its confidence. There is neither political nor com- 
mercial necessity for trouble of any kind, and, what is 
more, the American people have the confidence in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his great Secretary of State to know, 
first, that no aggressive war would ever be waged by 
them ; secondly, that our affairs with all the world are 
being administered on the basis of fair dealing and with 
even-handed justice to all ; and thirdly, that even in case 
of a controversy with any country, big or small, they 
would be eager to again furnish an object lesson to the 
world, as the present Administration has done before, by 
taking advantage of the Hague judicial machinery for its 
arbitrament. 

Under the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I believe every 
Member of the House to be justified, from the standpoint 
of international obligations as well as that of national 
security and national honor, in declining to go beyond 
the naval program as agreed upon at the two sessions of 
the last Congress, and which means one new battleship 
each year to replace an old one, And I repeat that this 
is most generous, because since then the possibilities of 
war have been greatly lessened and the prospects of more 
lasting peace correspondingly brightened. 

We hear so much of late of an adequate navy. Can 
any one tell me what that is? Certainly there is no 
measure by which to gauge it, and there is no principle, 
scientific or other, governing any change above or below 
present proportions, except the time-honored American 
tradition that the United States will neither engage in a 
war of conquest nor ever take the offensive for any pur- 
pose except for national defense. The only rule to guide 
us, then, is the right of self-protection, and I claim the 
American navy in its present strength is adequate to 
vouchsafe our national security, for in our estimates we 
must not overlook those battleships which have just been 
completed ; namely, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
New Hampshire, and the armored cruisers, North Caro- 
lina and Montana, or those which have been authorized 
and are now in course of construction, namely, the South 
Carolina, Michigan, Delaware, and South Dakota, all 
of the latter four being 20,000-ton ships. This makes 
an addition to our present strength of seven big battle- 
ships and two armored cruisers. It may be argued that, 
since other nations are keeping on building new battle- 
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ships, we must follow suit, in order to maintain a propor- 
tionate measure of protection ; but, if true, was not this 
just as true a year and two years ago, when we an- 
nounced we would go no further? In this connection 
let me ask you, gentlemen, what has protected us and 
vouchsafed our security since 1812,— that is, during the 
last hundred years? It certainly was not the navy, be- 
cause up to the eighties, with the exception of the Civil- 
War period, we practically had none. 

If any European nation ever had any designs on us, 
the time for it to come on would certainly have been 
during the last few weeks, while our battleships are bot- 
tled up in the Pacific Ocean and cannot reach the At- 
lantic in less than two months. For three months our 
whole eastern coast has been completely exposed to 
attacks by European navies, but if there was a whisper 
or a suggestion of such a thing on the part of any power, 
I have not heard of it. Ob, but you say, we now have 
the Philippines to protect, an obligation which did not 
exist up to afew years ago. Let me remind you that 
this obligation did exist when we last agreed on our 
naval program, with the advice and consent of President 
Roosevelt, who said, in April, 1906: 

‘* We are no longer enlarging our navy. 
ing up its strength.” 

Surely no danger threatens the country to-day that 
was not known then. America’s experience in and with 
the Philippines has been carefully watched and studied 
in the cabinets of the world, and from the expressions I 
have heard on my European trips I am led to believe 
that not one of the great powers would accept the islands 
even as a present. In holding them, as we were in 
honor bound to do, we have made the greatest sacrifices 
of blood and treasure. [Applause.] But if, on account 
of them, Uncle Sam is to become one of the war lords; 
if, for fear of losing them, we are expected to take part 
in the mad rivalry in naval construction, and if we are 
to go back on our Hague pledges, I assert frankly that 
this would entail a sacrifice too great to make, because 
it involves one of high principle. And, gentlemen, do 
not let us forget that fully as much as may have been 
added to our cares by the acquisition of the Philippines 
has been taken from us in another section of the world. 
The adoption of the Drago doctrine by the Hague Con- 
ference, putting an end to all forcible collection of debts 
from one nation by another, and removing at a stroke 
most of our real or fancied responsibility for the South 
American republics, surely cuts off an immense fraction 
of our own naval needs. 

One argument remains to be answered, It is the 
seductive plea that we should make it our mission to 
enforce the peace of the world by sheer naval strength. 
In other words, the United States should declare peace 
to be the rule of the world and put down war, the ex- 
ception, wherever and whenever it occurs. “ Difficile est 
satiram non scribere!” _Our good Uncle Sam is to be 

a sort of international bully, the universal policeman 
weal with the duty of enforcing the peace of the 
world with a big stick, bigger than all other big sticks 
on earth. [Laughter and applause.| But the prophets 
of “the peace-promoting power of a great navy” appear 
really to be in earnest. Evidently it has not occurred 
to them that a navy so powerful as to meet their ideas 
of adequacy might become a menace not only to the 


We are simply keep- 
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world’s peace, which they hope to enforce, but also to our 
own liberties. Besides, it will be difficult to convince 
the ordinary intellect that two pistols in a man’s pocket 
will better vouchsafe the peace of his neighbors — or his 
own, for that matter — than one pistol or no pistol at all. 
And from their view point, what would be an adequate 
navy? If the size of our armaments is to be the only 
measure of our peace and safety, we would have to have 
a navy certainly larger than the most powerful now in 
existence, namely, that of Great Britian, and, in fact, 
larger than that of all the great powers combined. 
Otherwise we would be in constant danger of being over- 
awed, because a combination of powers against us is not 
altogether impossible. I ask you in all seriousness, Is 
this not the true logic of the plea for a bigger navy if, as 
its prophets say, the peace and security of the United 
States depended on it alone ? 

But do these prophets draw this logical conclusion ? 
Oh, no; their own reasoning evidently seized them with 
dizziness, for, instead of asking for a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty new Dreadnoughts, as they should do, 
they content themselves with a demand for two, or four, 
or six, or whatever they can get. But, prompted by the 
reasoning of the navy boomers, let me ask the foolish 
question, What is to become of us in the meantime? 
Even if their most extravagant demands were granted 
by Congress, and granted annually, it would surely take 
a quarter of a century before we could cope with Eng- 
land and the united European powers in naval strength. 
Where would be our security in all these years to come ? 
Would our friends petition Europe to kindly wait until we 
are ready? Or will they stand idly by while 80,000,000 
people shudder and tremble in agonizing terror for 
twenty-five long years? Certain it is that the same 
danger which is now threatening us in the imagination 
of our friends has existed for a hundred years. How 
fortunate we did not know it! 

In civilized society an individual is secure, not because 
he carries weapons, but because he is honest, law-abiding, 
righteous and peaceful. The same is true of a nation, 
especially since arbitrary power is more and more being 
curtailed by international obligations. Our own national 
security from foreign foes has never depended on our 
immediate military prowess, but was and is the result of 
righteousness, love of peace, and other civic virtues as 
much as of our limitless resources, reserved strength and 
geographical isolation. This has become an American 
axiom, and if it was true at a time when might was 
right without equivocation, how much more must it be 
true when the nations of the earth, in solemn conclave, 
have resolved to dethrone arbitrary power and force, and, 
instead, worship at the shrine of international justice! 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, contrary to common report, I am by 
no means a sentimentalist on this question. My course 
was as practical as the demands of patriotism and the 
necessities of my country dictated, and I repeat what I 
said in the beginning, that as in the past I am ready now 
to support President Roosevelt’s policy announced a 
year ago, namely one battleship annually, which, to use 
his own language, means no enlargement of the navy, 
but merely “enables us to keep up our strength and 
make good the units which become obsolete.” On this 
platform I propose to stand, and I shall go no further, 


believing as I do that even the battleships we now have 
will never be needed except for show. 

Mr. Chairman, in a remonstrance against further naval 
increase, which was recently sent to Congress by several 
hundred of the leading clergymen of the city of New 
York and by one hundred and fifty ministers of Boston, 
I find the following language : 


“‘ Sixty-five per cent. of the national income is now expended 
on war, past and present. The increase of our naval budget 
has recently been used in the French Assembly as a reason for 
increasing its own ; is largely responsible for the increase of 
armaments among Asiatic nations, and is well-nigh certain to 
retard the reduction in the armaments of the world, for which 
we have so long been waiting. The growing discontent 
throughout the world at the appalling increase of waste of 
national resources must be heeded. We feel that this protest 
is the more necessary inasmuch as there are various new and 
effective methods now available for promoting international 
friendship and rationally settling difficulties which these de- 
mands seem to ignore.’ 


This is the whole case in a nutshell. But do we realize 
the gravity of the indictment which the church hurls 
against us in these words, namely, that instead of con- 
tinuing our peace preparations in deference to American 
professions at The Ilague, we are going back on our word, 
and, by our bad example, are stimulating other nations 
to feverish preparations for war? Is this the mission of 
a republic as the fathers have understood that mission ? 
Is it in accord with that American policy, already re- 
ferred to, which the founders of the Republic have laid 
down and which, by the baptism of experience, has be- 
come a national maxim? No, gentlemen, every American 
impulse drives us in the opposite direction. We thought- 
lessly reiterate the phrase that we are building battle- 
ships to preserve the peace. It is the merest cant. Why 
not be honest? Why not say, “We want them to lick 
the other fellow in case of trouble?” 

If we honestly want peace, Mr. Chairman, we should 
prepare for peace. And of all the nations on earth, we 
Americans should be the last to accept a peace which is 
offered only on the points of bayonets, because that peace 
is the kind despots graciously offered their subjects at 
all times, even in the darkest periods of the world’s his- 
tory. To secure it we need no arbitration treaties and 
peace conferences. But in this enlightened age the 
people are entitled to a peace based on right and not on 
might. A new era has dawned upon the human family 
since in 1899 the nations first came together to proclaim 
law as a substitute for war. ‘The question is, Shall we 
go forward or backward? One government must take 
it upon itself to call a halt in armaments, not by paper 
resolutions, but by actual example, and there is no country 
on earth which is in so fortunate a position to do it as is 
the United States. We have noenemy. We are isolated. 
Our navy is big enough for our protection. We have 
no axes to grind and none except peaceful conquests to 
make. 

No suspicion of weakness could attach to our good 
example, because all the world knows that we are richer 
in actual wealth and resources than any other nation. 
And now is the time, because the development of inter- 
national law, the better organization of nations in mutual 
respect, and the multiplication of treaties of arbitration 
constitute the dominant note in contemporary history. 
The war against war is the commanding cause of to-day, 
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as the war against slavery was the commanding cause of 
the period before us; that is, in the language of Andrew 
Carnegie : 

‘*The great duty of our generation is to put a stop to man 
killing, as the great work of Lincoln’s generation was to put a 
stop to man selling.” 

May the United States lead in this sacred cause! 
There is more glory in it in one day than on a hundred 
battlefields in a thousand years. [Prolonged applause 
on both sides of the Chamber. | 


An Ambitious, Mistaken Policy. 


Speech of Hon. James A. Tawney of Minnesota, in the House 
of Representatives, Wednesday, April 15, 1908, on 
the Naval Appropriation Bill. 


Mr. Chairman, to authorize four new battleships would 
mean an increase for naval construction of $48,000,000 
and $4,000,000 annually for maintenance when these 
vessels are placed in commission. The authorization of 
two battleships would mean an increased expenditure for 
new construction of $24,000,000 and $2,000,000 annually 
for maintenance. The addition of the proposed four new 
battleships would make our aggregate expenditures on 
account of the navy next year greater than the expendi- 
tures of any country in the world for that purpose in any 
one year. This is no exaggeration and is not made for 
the purpose of exciting alarm. I have carefully analyzed 
the army and navy budgets of the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Japan, and I am able, by a 
comparison of the expenditures for the purpose by each 
country named, to show that in proportion to the size of 
our army and navy we are expending this year more than 
one hundred per cent. in excess of the expenditures of 
any other country in the world for the same purposes, 
and that no nation in the world approaches our expendi- 
tures on account of wars past and wars to come. 

But the House and the country should understand that 
the opposition to this ambitious, mistaken naval policy 
of four battleships, or two battleships each year, is not 
based entirely upon the aggregate cost in either case. 
While I shall vote for one battleship, there is much that 
could be said in opposition to the authorization of that one. 

Navies are built and maintained for national defense. 
They are not intended and cannot be justified upon the 
ground that they are necessary to satisfy an ambition, 
either personal or national, to compete with other nations 
in time of peace in size and number of fighting machines. 
In this country the prestige and power of the nation does 
not depend upon the size of our army or the size of our 
navy. ‘There is no policy of our government, either 
foreign or domestic, to enforce which the size of either 
is the first or the only essential. We have eighty millions 
of patriotic people. It is in them and their patriotism 
that the strength of our nation exists, and not in our 
standing army or our permanent naval establishment. 
In the future, as in the past, the strength of our policies 
and the ability of our government to enforce them will 
be measured by ourselves and by foreign nations, not by 
the size of our army or our navy, but by the resources, 
the patriotism, and the loyalty of our people, who are 
known throughout the world to be ready and willing at 
any and all times to sacrifice their property, aye, even 
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their lives, in the defense of their government and its 
beneficent institutions. 

We should not, therefore, encourage our people to 
surrender to militarism that self-reliance, that conscious- 
ness of superior individual national strength upon which 
as a nation they have always relied, by teaching them to 
rely upon a standing army and a navy in time of peace 
large enough to be capable of successfully competing with 
the armies and the navies of the world, or any one of 
them, in time of war. 

If it is not to gratify an ambition to excel other nations 
in the size and number of big battleships that we are now 
asked to depart from the policy declared two years ago 
of authorizing but one big battleship each year, what, 
then, is it that prompts this proposed change in that 
policy? Will any one claim there is reason to apprehend 
war with any foreign nation within the next decade? If 
there is, the information upon which that apprehension 
is based has been carefully withheld from the legislative 
branch of the government. [Applause.] If there is, 
then why is our magnificent fleet of sixteen battleships, 
with its foreign auxiliary ships, now sailing in the Pacific, 
soon to start upon a naval parade around the world, 
leaving our Pacific and our Atlantic coasts exposed and 
defenseless for a period of almost a year? [{ Applause. 
This fact proves not alone that the proposed competitive 
naval policy is prompted by an ambition to excel other 
nations in the size and number of our big battleships, but 
it also proves that those who advocate this policy realize 
the tremendous advantage we enjoy by reason of our 
magnificent geographical isolation, [Applause.| 

Are we, in appropriating the money of the people for 
our national defense, to entirely ignore our splendid 
geographical isolation? Are we to entirely ignore the 
physical facts that make it practically impossible, with 
the modern means of warfare, for any nation to invade 
our territory or come within range of our coast line 
without being intercepted by the means of defense we 
now have at our command? If our isolation enables us 
to dispense with our navy as a means of national defense 
for almost a year, why are we not justified in relying 
upon that isolation and the navy we now have, when 
that navy is at home and available as an additional 
means of defense? [ Applause. ] 

The transport service of no European nation is suffi- 
cient, even without opposition, to land upon American 
soil an army of one hundred thousand men at a given 
time. There is no country in the Orient that has a naval 
base within reaching distance of our Pacific coast, and no 
Oriental nation would be so reckless of its own interests 
as to risk the loss of its navy or its fleet by attempting to 
send it past the Hawaiian Islands for the purpose of 
attacking us upon the Pacific coast. It would know, 
what is plain to every mind, that without having a naval 
base between its home ports and the object of its attack, 
and without its vessels being able to stop somewhere and 
coal and repair, they would never return. In time of war 
the ports of every country in the world are closed to the 
navies of the contending nations, and each one of the 
combatants is driven to rely upon its own ports for sup- 
plies and for the means of carrying on naval warfare. 

Men talk about the thousand miles of American coast 
line, and the danger which threatens us in consequence of 
its extent, as though that coast line were marked by an 
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old worn fence and our enemies in time of war would 
occupy the land on the opposite side, and invade Ameri- 
can soil with all the ease with which the cows of one 
farmer break into the pasture of another. [Applause. } 
Why, gentlemen, our geographical isolation is an asset 
of our nation far more valuable as a means of national 
defense than all the navies we can build. No nation, 
European or Oriental, would be reckless enough to risk 
the loss of its army and navy by attempting to invade 
our soil or come within range of our coast batteries. 

But, Mr. Chairman, recent events have demonstrated 
that we have in the past pursued a bungling naval policy, 
one that is absolutely inexcusable. Notwithstanding the 
hundreds of millions of dollars we have expended during 
the last decade in the construction of our navy, we to-day 
know that, because of our lack of auxiliary vessels, our 
navy is woefully deficient as a practical fighting organiza- 
tion. We seem to have proceeded upon the-theory that 
all our nation demands or expects is the building of the 
biggest battleships in order to gratify a boyish ambition 
to have something other nations do not possess, or we 
have proceeded on the theory that the mere building of 
these great fighting machines would have the effect of 
affording protection by scaring the other fellows. 

Every American citizen who has been looking upon 
the growth of our navy with patriotic pride has recently 
been humiliated by the fact that our splendid fleet of 
sixteen battleships could not even start or successfully 
make the voyage in which it is now engaged, and which 
it might be called upon in time of war to make, without 
the aid of at least twenty-eight auxiliary vessels flying a 
foreign flag. A more disgraceful national spectacle was 
never witnessed by our people than this. It is the result 
of our pursuing the policy, in respect to the upbuilding of 
our navy, of giving almost exclusive attention to the 
building of battleships and cruisers, and entirely ignoring 
the fact that in time of war they are valueless unless they 
have a full complement of auxiliary vessels to accompany 
them and supply them with the means absolutely essen- 
tial to their existence and their effectiveness in time of 
war, It may be that this mistake is due to the fact that 
the necessary auxiliary vessels, though as essential to the 
efficiency of the navy as a battleship, are not so attractive, 
do not involve the expenditure of so much money, and 
do not afford the opportunity for the same pyrotechnic 
display upon the ocean or at the summer resorts along 
the coast. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, for that reason 
we have made the mistake of building a navy that to-day, 
in order to make the voyage from ocean to ocean, is 
obliged to rely upon auxiliary vessels belonging to for- 
eign nations. [ Applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement of the 
annual expenditures of the United States, England, 
France and Germany in preparation for war, including 
the size of the army and navy of each country, the ex- 
penditures for their army and navy, administration, main- 
tenance and new construction; also a statement of the 
amount of revenue collected in 1907 by England, France, 
Germany, and the amount of revenue collected and esti- 
mated in the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, which I desire to present for the informa- 
tion of the House. It is only fair that I should say that 
the details upon which this statement is based were pre- 
pared by Mr. A. P. C. Griftin, the chief bibliographer of 


the Congressional Library, one of the ablest statisticians 
in the public service, from the military and naval budgets 
of the countries named, which are on file in that Library. 

Mr. Chairman, this statement is a very interesting one 
to those who are paying some attention to the amount of 
money our government is to-day expending in preparing 
for war and on account of past wars. It shows that this 
current fiscal year we are expending $204,122,855 on 
account of preparations for war, or about $29,000,000 
more than we have expended in the construction of pub- 
lic buildings since the beginning of the government. 

A comparison of the amounts expended by the United 
States this year on account of preparation for war with 
the amounts expended for the same purpose by England, 
France, Germany and Japan, together with a statement 
of the relative strength of the army and navy of these 
countries, is worthy of most careful consideration on the 
part of every member of this House, and should also be 
considered by the people whose money is thus appropri- 
ated and expended for destructive purposes. 

[ Mr. Tawney’s tables of these expenditures, which are 
too extended to be quoted here, are given in the Con- 
gressional Record for April 18.] 

These figures show that on account of preparation for 
war the United States, with an army of 52,000 men and 
a navy of 42,000 men, is expending this year only 
$66,473,701.18 less than England, with an army of 204,- 
300 men and a navy of 129,000 men; that the United 
States is expending for this purpose only $35,884,869.03 
less than Germany, with her army of 600,000 and her 
navy of 62,000 men; that the United States is expend- 
ing for this purpose in excess of the amount expended 
by France, with her army of 550,000 men and her navy 
of 56,285 men, $2,683, 332.46. 

A further comparison of the sums expended by these 
countries on account of preparation for war and on ac- 
count of past wars shows the startling fact that we are ex- 
pending more than any other nation in the world for both 
objects named. We are this year expending $84,975,- 
238.75 more than England, $136,067,838.95 more than 
Germany, and $152,859,936.46 more than France. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how long will the American peo- 
ple acquiesce in this extravagant expenditure for de- 
structive purposes? We are to-day excelling any nation 
in the world. If we adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. Hobson], our naval 
budget authorized at this session of Congress will exceed 
in amount the naval budget of any other country in the 
world, And let me say here that for the past three years 
England has been reducing her expenses both in respect 
to the army and in respect to her navy. The Admiralty 
have recommended or estimated this year for only one 
“ Dreadnought ” - 

Mr. LirrLerietp: Instead of four? 

Mr. Tawney : Instead of four, as stated by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, That statement is not made upon 
hearsay or upon newspaper information, but it is made 
from the naval estimates submitted at this session of 
Parliament, a copy of which I hold in my hand, having 
obtained it from the Congressional Library. 

In support of the proposition that this policy of in- 
creasing the navy by the building of nothing but big 
battleships is the result of an ambition on the part of the 
great naval powers of the world to excel each other, I 
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will quote what the premier of England said last month, 
in the debate on the naval budget in the House of 
Commons: 


‘*Mr, Asquith on Monday pronounced, perhaps unwittingly, 
a solemn condemnation of what was done three years ago —”’ 
It was at that time when they laid the keel of the first 
great “ Dreadnought ” — 

‘‘when he said: ‘ We do not wish to take a lead, but we want 
to do everything in our power to prevent a new spurt in com- 
petitive shipbuilding between the great naval powers.’ ”’ 

Mr. Chairman, from this statement of the premier of 
England, when discussing the naval budget for the next 
fiscai year, which is now under consideration in the Par- 
liament of England, we see that the greatest naval power 
of the world practically admits, through its premier and 
by proposing to authorize only one battleship for the next 
year, its mistake when it adopted the policy five years ago 
of establishing a new standard in the size of great bat- 
tleships, and that now that nation proposes to do every- 
thing in its power to prevent the further extension of 
this policy of competitive shipbuilding between the great 
naval powers of the world. If England, situated as she 
is geographically, with all of her great interests extending 
threugh other European countries, can afford to do this, 
how much more can the United States afford to do the 
same, instead of doing as is proposed by the Naval Com- 
mittee and by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hobson), taking “a new spurt in competi- 
tive shipbuilding” as between ourselves and other na- 
tions, and thus check the tendency, not only in our 
country but in other countries of the world, toward this 
extravagant expenditure in preparation for wars which, 
in my judgment, will never come. 

I submit that neither the revenues of the government 
nor the necessities of our national defense demand any 
increase whatever in our navy or demand any change in 
the policy adopted a year ago of authorizing but one bat- 
tleship each year. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Chairman, if we adopt and continue this ambitious 
competitive naval policy, how long will it be before the 
American people, in order to meet the increasing expen- 
ditures on account of this policy and the maintenance of 
our navy, will be compelled to change their system of 
Federal taxation by adding to the indirect system, which 
has always obtained in time of peace, the system of 
direct taxation? Our national expenditures are increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Only sixteen years ago the 
country was startled by the fact that our expenditures had 
reached $500,000,000 annually, while to-day our national 
expenditures are at the rate of almost $100,000,000 a 
month, or a billion dollars every year. 

In view of this fact, and in view also of our diminishing 
revenues under our present system of indirect taxation, 
and in view, too, of the entire absence of any danger of 
war with any foreign nation as well as of our splendid geo- 
graphical isolation, I submit that the representatives of 
the people here upon this floor are not justified in adding 
$50,000,000 more to this naval appropriation bill for the 
purpose of gratifying either an individual or a national 
ambition to excel other nations in the size and number 
of great battleships. [ Applause. ] 


Mr. Hosson: Will the gentleman yield ? 
Mr. Tawney: I will yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. Hosson : I want to ask the gentleman if last year 
he did not predict a deficit of $100,000,000? 

Mr. Tawney: I did. 

Mr. Honson: And didn’t the gentleman miss it by 
about $190,000,000 ? 

Mr. Tawney: In answer to that — 

Mr. Hosson: There was a surplus of $90,000,000 — 

Mr. Tawney. Onemoment. The gentleman cannot 
put a question into my mouth and answer it at the same 
time. In answer to the gentleman from Alabama I 
will say that the prediction of $100,000,000 deficit was 
made long before the close of Congress, upon the theory 
that if the appropriations asked for were granted there 
would be that deficit. I am glad to say that not all 
these appropriations were granted. We managed to 
keep them down, so that instead of a deficit appearing 
at the end of the last session we showed an estimated 
surplus of about $25,000,000, based on estimated reve- 
nues. But, Mr. Chairman, while I estimated at the close 
of the last session a surplus of $25,000,000, and was 
justified in doing so on the basis of the receipts of the 
government at that time, we are to-day confronted with 
a deficit of $60,000,000 at the close of this fiscal year. 
If the naval policy proposed by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hobson] prevails, our deficit at the end of 
the next fiscal year will reach the enormous sum of 
$150,000,000. [ Applause. ] 


> > 


Senator Hale’s Exposure of the Growing 
Extravagance in the Military and 
Naval Expenditures of the 
Government. 

In aspeech on the Army Appropriation Bill, on April 7, 
Senator Hale interpreted in plain language the meaning 
of the current and proposed legislation increasing the 
military establishment. He referred kindly at the outset 
to Senator Warren of Wyoming, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, who had carefully man- 
aged the bill in its course through the Senate, and had 
shown a willingness to give information in regard to it 
when called upon. The trouble was not with the Chair- 
man, but with the Senators. They had not taken sufti- 
cient pains to inquire into the merits of the different 
items in the bill, and, in fact, had shown a culpable 
indifference as well as ignorance of the subject of mili- 
tary appropriations. Mr. Hale was frequently inter- 
rupted by his colleagues, some of whom seem to have 
been startled by his statements. He said: 

Senator Hae: It was not the fault of the Senator 
in charge that the bill embodies so large an increase. It 
is what is going on constantly without all Senators or 
the country being aware of it —the enormous increases 
of the military establishment to the prejudice of all 
other appropriations and claims. 

We cannot get, Mr. President, consideration of other 
bills, because, as everybody knows, the revenues are 
likely to wane, and are now waning, and we are likely 
to be confronted with a deficit; and not many months 
ahead we shall be found spending more money than 
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comes into the Treasury from the existing and ordinary 
sources. 

We cannot get the omnibus claims bill passed, which 
has a thousand items that ought to be paid as much as 
a note of hand ought to be paid; and we are to have 
no river and harbor bill, with all the benefits that that 
bill adds to the business of the country, because it is a 
peace measure. We must have no public building bills, 
which are of actual and real benefit to the convenience 
of the country in the transaction of the public business 
in which every Senator and Representative is engaged, 
because the military expenses are mounting so rapidly 
that we cannot aftord these items that are for peace. 

I wish to call attention to the items that the Senate 
and the country may realize what we are doing for the 
military establishment. The Army Appropriation Bill 
of last year, for 1907-08, covered an appropriation of 
seventy-eight million and odd hundred thousand dollars. 
The bill which passed the Senate yesterday, under the 
skillful management of the Senators from Wyoming, 
carries an appropriation of ninety-eight million and 
odd hundred thousand dollars, almost $99,000,000, an 
increase of $20,000,000. 

Mr. Warren: May I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment ? 

Mr. Hate: Certainly. 

Mr. Warren: The Senator speaks truly, of course, 
as he always does, when he says the Army Appropria- 
tion Bill carried some $78,000,000 last year. There was 
a large sum carried on the general deficiency bill, and 
we have also already appropriated in urgent deficiency 
bills this year, to piece out last year’s appropriations, 
something like $4,000,000 more. I do not know how 
much more we shall yet have to appropriate to close the 
accounts to July 1, 1908. 

On the other hand, I will say that there will be turned 
back into the Treasury from last year’s appropriation on 
the pay account nearly $2,000,000. Of course, it can- 
not be taken from the pay account fund and used for 
other purposes. There will doubtless be other balances 
covered back into the Treasury from other unused funds. 

I want to say, furthermore, that the Committee on 
Military Affairs, in amending the present bill previding 
for the fiscal year 1909, have endeavored to put the 
amount high enough, so that if we are fortunate enough 
to retain the items in conference we may not next year 
have deficiencies, which I know are so offensive, and 
properly so, to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hale}. I 
shall expect that quite a large amount of the $98,000,000 
and over that the bill contains, if we are fortunate enough 
to hold it, will go back into the Treasury unused. The 
department can only expend the funds we provide under 
the law and in a lawful manner. I think the Senator 
will agree with me and prefer that we should appropriate 
more and have no deficiency, and let the residue at the 
end of the year go back into the Treasury rather than to 
be constantly pestered with deficiencies. 

Mr. Hate: The Senator is just right. Before he 
came in I had taken occasion to say that the large ap- 
propriations, the startling appropriations, in the bill are 
not his fault. 

I do not find myself in so hopeful a condition as the 
Senator is about any of the money provided for in this 
great bill being unexpended and turned into the Treasury. 


We shall be fortunate if they prevent deficiencies, and 
in that the Senator is right in making the amount large, 
so as to try and prevent deficiencies in the future. 

I am not dealing, Mr. President, in a fault-finding way 
with any particular item being put upon this bill, but I 
want to show the Senate that not only is here an increase 
in this part of the military establishment of $20,000,000, 
but that every item of increase represents great appro- 
priations for the future. Not a single item that I know 
of in the bill is temporary, bat it will be carried into the 
appropriations for the future. 

Mr. Warren: Mr. President, that statement is gen- 
erally true, but there are items of quite a considerable 
amount contained in the bill which the Senator will 
realize, when he analyzes it closely, as he will, are for 
permanent purchases, which need not be renewed. 

Mr. Hate: I understand that, because I have a list 
of them here. They are the kind of appropriations that, 
while distinctive by themselves, may not be repeated next 
year. Yet the general needs of the establishment every 
year will call for corresponding items or other items of 
the kind. So I have no hope of decreased appropri- 
ations, and I want the Senate to understand that my 
protest is not so much against what is appropriated now, 
as because it means not only the same appropriations, 
but additional appropriations next year. 

I have also the figures in the other branch of the gov- 
ernment, the Navy Department. The showing there, 
Mr. President, is more startling than in the War Depart- 
ment. The naval appropriations for the last session of 
the last Congress were $99,600,000 and odd, almost 


.¥100,000,000. This year the appropriations for the 


Navy Department, when all aggregated, and most of 
them will be upon the naval appropriation bill, — will, I 
venture to say, be more than $120,000,000. There is 
another increase of $20,000,000 in this one year in that 
establishment. Mr. President, I am not reckoning on 
the basis of what I call the extravagant program that 
is afoot for an enormous increase by big battleships, but 
a moderate program, not of four battleships, but of two 
battleships. The appropriations will be $120,000,000 for 
the navy. 

And, Mr. President, more perhaps in the navy than 
in the army. When in building up the navy you pro- 
vide for a big ship costing $10,000,000, you have only 
begun to spend money. By that you commit the coun- 
try, necessarily, to the repairs and the expenses of main- 
tenance, and it is a constantly increasing appropriation. 

If we go on, Mr. President, as we are going on, the 
naval appropriations in three or four years will be $150,- 
000,000 annually. The total war and military expendi- 
tures of the government, as it was characterized by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
House, for the present and future and past wars, includ- 
ing the pension bill, which is increasing all the time, 
amounts to seventy per cent. of the revenues of the gov- 
ernment. I do not think Senators realize that within a 
few years so greatly have the expenditures and the 
demands upon the Treasury increased in the military part 
of it to the prejudice of the civil and peaceful part, that 
seventy per cent. of the entire revenues are taken, as the 
chairman of the House Committee states it, for present 
wars and future wars and past wars. 

At this point Senator Hale was interrupted by Mr. 
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Gallinger of New Hampshire, who asked him if he had 
seen that morning an article in the Washington Post 
written by John Callan O’Laughlin, which had evidently 
been inspired by the War Department, proposing a rad- 
ical reorganization of the army with still further increases 
of expenditures in the future. Mr. Hale replied that he 
had seen it, and that its appearance was responsible for 


bringing him to his feet on this occasion. The discussion 


that followed, participated in by Messrs. Warren, Aldrich 
and Culberson, showed that it was high time that the 
attention of the Senate had been called to the matter of 
our growing military expenses. 

The revelation of the present condition and future 
plans of the War Department continued in the form of 
an answer by Mr. Hale to the question put by Mr. 
Gallinger. 


Senator Hare: I know nothing about this corre- 
spondent, Jokn Callan O’Laughlin, but every reader of 
the Washington papers, particularly of the Washington 
Post, knows that he has taken into his jurisdiction 
almost every conceivable subject during the past winter, 
and has claimed to speak with authority. Nobody would 
read the long communications which appear in the Post 
almost every day but for the assumption in the beginning 
of each article. This article begins: “ This is the judg- 
ment of William H. Taft, Secretary of War.” 

I hope he is wrong; I hope the enormous, unreason- 
able and wicked program that is laid out in this interview 
is not the judgment of the Secretary of War. But the 
articles claim so much authority — they claim to speak 
ex cathedra —that they attract attention and arouse 
interest and increase the alarm of conservative men over 
the way that we are going on. 

As I said, the appearance of the article, for whatever 
it is worth, was one of the things that led me to make 
the statements I have made and draw the conclusions 
which I am drawing in what I am saying here. 

The present army is 65,000 men. Quite a proportion 
of that army — I do not know what the amount is, but I 
have the number of regiments, infantry, cavalry and all 
—are in the Philippine Islands. Perhaps there are 
three or four thousand men in Cuba, and the rest are 
disposed around in posts and at the cities in this country. 

Nobody except the War Department and the General 
Staff and the officials of that Department is crying for 
an increase. But if any Senator should go to the General 
Staff of the army, as Senators have within a few days, 
upon a discussion of matters relating to the army, you 
will be told at the oflice of the head of the General Staff 
that the army has got to be doubled. That is not Mr. 
John Callan O’ Laughlin, but it is the head of the operat- 
ing part of the army, who is practically the authority 
there in the prolonged and frequent and necessary ab- 
sences of the Secretary of War. 

Now let me read some more. This is not put in 
doubtful form. It is not prefaced with an “It is said,” 
“Tt is rumored,” “It is believed.” It is put authorita- 
tively apparently: “The increase that Secretary Taft 
wants is that which in his judgment the needs of the 
country require. He is anxious that the nation should 
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have ready for service a first line of defense behind 
which further mobilization may be effected. There- 
fore he considers a fair provision would be 65,000 in- 
fantry, 25,000 cavalry, 12,500 field artillery, and 22,500 
engineers, signal corps, service corps, etc.” 

I have added this up because they are interesting fig- 
ures. Mr. O’Laughlin did not add them up nor did he 
need to. The present army, costing $100,000,000 a year, 
is 65,000 men. But if this program is to be carried out, 
vr is to be urged upon Congress, and we are to pass bil's 
in accordance with this urgency, we will have an army 
costing $200,000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, nothing short of that will satisfy the 
army, the General Staff and the authorities. I am bound 
to say, Mr. President, that I do not believe the Secretary 
of War, with all his experience, with his knowledge of 
public affairs, with his large mind, and generous as he is 
with reference to appropriations, has ever committed 
himself to this enormous and unreasonable, and, I repeat 
it, wicked program. 

Why this man has assumed to speak for him I do not 
know. The Secretary has in some of his speeches indi- 
cated that the army ought to be increased. I do not 
agree with him in that respect, but I do not yet believe, 
and I hope I shall not be cailed upon to believe now or 
hereafter, wherever the Secretary of War may be, or 
whatever he may be, that we shall be called upon for this 
enormous program. 

I shall, Mr. President, have accomplished my purpose 
in calling the attention of the Senate to this one distinc- 
tive feature that is going on everywhere in every branch 
of the government —the enormous increases of the 
military establishment of our government to the prejudice 
and hurt of appropriations that are peaceful in their kind 
and which deal, not with soldiers and sailors, and armies 
and navies, and ranks and graves, and epaulets and para- 
phernalia. 

Mr. Money: I want to ask the Senator now what 
would be the size of the American army if the foreign 
policy of this government shall persist, and if we are to 
continue the control and subjugation of great colonies, or 
dependencies, rather, for they are not colonies, but 
dependencies, — whether he thinks that the present army 
establishment will be sufficient? 

Mr. Hate: I think it is not only sufficient, but I 
think, while we are burdened with that pestilent curse 
which is on our shoulders,— the Philippine Islands,—- we 
have got to have considerable of an army there, and we 
are appropriating for that; and granting that, granting 
what we have in Cuba, admitting that at present we have 
got these burdens upon us and cannot rid ourselves of 
them just now, the present army is large enough, and is 
larger than is needed. Nobody can tell me in detail 
where all the rest of the army is doing any useful service. 

The General Staff will not let an old, rickety, almost 
wrecked army post in the West be abandoned, for the 
reason that when they come in with this program of 
doubling the army they want those posts in order to 
show that the army is all over the country. I defy any 
Senator to go up to the General Staff and get an old and 
useless army post out West abandoned. 

Now, somebody may say that I am too severe upon 
these authorities of the army; but I have lived long 
enough to try to see more than one side of a question, 
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and the officers of the army and the navy have nothing 
in their minds—and that is natural— but the two 
establishments. The army sees nothing but the army, 
and the army’s idea of an immense revenue pouring in 
for the uses of the government is that it makes a great 
reservoir for army appropriations. With some excep- 
tions, the naval officers have the same idea. Anybody 
who has listened to the debate for the last day or two in 
the other branch of Congress will see how this exploiting 
of enormous appropriations for the navy is brought out. 
We must have a navy; and we have got to-day, prac- 
tically, in actual force and strength and usefulness the 
second navy in the world; and yet naval officers and 
naval boards tell us that we need to double it. 

Mr. Warren: Does the Senator believe we ought to 
drop from the position of second naval power? I am 
asking for information, because, of course, I am not in- 
terested in naval matters directly, and I should like the 
Senator’s opinion about where we ought to stand as a 
nation as to our naval power. 

Mr. Hate: That depends something upon what other 
nations do. I do not object if we can keep the navy 
where it is and not increase it. I am not opposed to 
keeping it up to where it is now, although it is useless 
largely, and always will be. The best of it is to-day en- 
gaged in a cruise around the world, which will be very 
expensive and which will help to wear out the navy, 
and we shall be called upon to appropriate for repairs 
and improvements resulting from the cruise, all showing 
that there is no legitimate use even for the navy of the 
extent that we have now; but I am not for cutting it 
down. 


Asked by Mr. Bacon if he had not said six or eight 
years ago that the retention of the Philippine Islands 
would require an increase of the navy to an extent of at 
least fifty per cent. greater than otherwise would have 
been required, Mr. Hale replied : 


Mr. Hate: I do not pretend to be much of a prophet, 
but my forecast then was wise. We have since that day 
more than doubled the navy, and largely on account of 
our acquisition — such as it is — of those foreign outside 
insular possessions. But I am not going into that. 

I have, Mr. President, as I have said, accomplished 
my purpose in calling the attention of the Senate and 
the country to this condition and to these great increases 
in appropriations for the military establishment. 


A general discussion as to the duty of the Senate in 
the matter followed. that outside the 
Committee on Appropriations the Senators as a rule 
knew nothing of the various details of the great appro- 
priation bills which come before them. Under the 
present system of procedure their action is practically 
limited to the question as to whether or not a certain 
amendment to an appropriation bill is proper or im- 
proper. It was therefore suggested by Senator Bacon, 


It was shown 


who has a deep interest in the problem, that hereafter 
the Appropriations Committee take the Senate more into 
its confidence when these bills are pending, in order 
that the Senators may fully realize where there may be 
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extravagance and where it may be curbed. The remarks 
showed no inclination on anybody's part to go the full 
length of the program outlined by the Washington Post, 
nor did the appropriations, as made, find any strong de- 
fender. On the other hand, it was evident that Mr. 
Hale’s speech had aroused his colleagues from their in- 
difference and justifies the hope that hereafter the Senate 
may do something to check the extravagance to which 
their attention has been so forcibly called. 


<-> -- 


New Books. 
INTERNATIONAL LAw As INTERPRETED DURING THE 
By F. E. Smith and N. W. 
494 


Russo—JAPANESE WAR. 
Sibley. Boston: The Boston Book Company. 
pages. 


This book not only covers a wide range of the inter- 
national law of war and neutrality, but considerable of 
that of peace. To any one who is looking for an his- 
torical introduction to the various questions that arose in 
the Russo-Japanese conflict, going back to the Middle 
Ages and Lateran Councils, to Grotius and to Vattel, 
including in the later periods the Napoleonic, Crimean 
and American Civil Wars, with frequent citations from 
Stowell, Scott and Hall, this work with its compendious 
detail will be helpful. If, however, he has read the 
entertaining report of Takahashi on the Chino-Japanese 
War and the brilliant lectures of Lawrence on “ War and 
Neutrality in the Far East,” both of which are brief and 
to the point, examples in their way of what the treatment 
of a special topic should be, he will wish that the collab- 
orators of this volume had confined themselves more 
exclusively to their theme and left the introductory 
matter to private research. 

The questions that are given particularly full treatment, 
and which best illustrate the methods of the authors, are 
those relating to the right of visitation and search, the 
destruction of neutral vessels, absolute and conditional 
contraband, blockade and the North Sea incident. There 
are twelve useful appendices. Special cases are taken 
up in connection with the violation of neutrality, wrong 
classification of contraband and the illegal seizure of 
vessels. The French and English texts of the report of 
the North Sea Commission are given, with a statement 
of the Russian and English contentions in parallel col- 
umns, a chronological account of the controversy as it 
developed from day to day, and a list of Russian acts of 
interference with neutral shipping, which is taken from 
the London Zimes. The authors pay high tribute to the 
strict manner in which Japan observed the rules of 
international law. 


INTERNATIONAL Law. Parr II: War. By John 
Westlake, LL.D., Whewell Professor of International 


Law in the University of Cambridge, England. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1907. 334 pages. Price, 


9 shillings. American agents: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City. 

This book is a sequel to Part I, entitled “ Peace.” In 
a preliminary chapter Professor Westlake defines pacific 
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blockade, reprisals, embargo, armed interventions and 
other measures which are short of actual war. Then 
entering into his subject proper, he takes up the legal 
relations of nations as affected by war after it has broken 
out, the laws of war in general, naval war, neutrality, 
the duties of neutral states and contraband of war. He 
deals with all these as general principles, and considers 
the action of the Hague Conferences separately. 

The part of his work which concerns the conferences 
is perhaps the most interesting to students of peace and 
arbitration, who naturally want to know something of 
the recent provisions for the amelioration of war. He 
has three chapters: “The Laws of War on Land, being 
the Hague Regulations, with a Commentary,” “The Hague 
Regulations Considered Generally,” and “The Hague Con- 
ference of 1907.” The preventive measures of 1907, such 
as obligatory arbitration, the permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, the Drago Doctrine, and the limitation of armaments, 
coming under the laws of peace, are excluded from this 
volume. The new conventions that relate to the declara- 
tion of war, the Red Cross, submarine cables, the rights 
and duties of neutrals, the International Prize Court, the 
immunity of mail ships, the crews of captured merchant- 
men, bombardments and mines, are treated under special 
headings, with a few words on the discussions or votes in 
committee. The author also has excellent short articles 
on the different propositions made in regard to the im- 
munity of private property at sea and contraband of war, 
in which he gives an indication of the direction which is 
being taken by public sentiment. The latter subject, 
though confined now for the most part to experts, is 
especially timely, for, though the Conference made but a 
beginning with it, it is likely to come up in international 
law conferences, in this country and in the Old World, 
until it is put on a satisfactory basis, the growing ten- 
dency being to eliminate contraband altogether. 

Besides bringing his subject up to date, the author has 
succeeded in handling his topics in a way that will inter- 
est a large body of students who, both in and outside of 
the universities, are beginning to study international 
law. His literary form, while not a model for the 
essayist, which he does not pretend to be, is suited to his 
purpose. He makes no finely-spun distinctions which ex- 
haust the patience of the reader in getting to the point, 
nor does he carry his analysis so far as to forget that a 
book should have a body as well as a frame. Professor 
Westlake has produced a solid, condensed commentary. 
There is not a pedantic line in his book. The quotations 
from Grotius and Bynkershoek are cut down, as in these 
days of more important authorities they should be. The 
decisions of modern jurists are also given in brief, but 
there are plenty of references to actual cases which the 
student may look up for himself. There is just enough 
historical matter to give the principles color and make 
them intelligible. The author’s point of view is never 
speculative, but now and then in a discriminating phrase 
or a suggestive sentence he explains a difficulty caused 
by an omission or by an obscure passage in the text which 
he has under consideration. He is always scientific. He 
occasionally gives opinions, but is not opinionated. Try- 
ing to write for the world, he keeps his British preju- 
dices well in the background, but, in common with the 
majority of British leaders, he clings to the old “ war 
right” of the capture of private property at sea. Ex- 
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ternally his book is equally attractive. It is not a great 
leather-bound tome, but a work of such moderate size 
that one could easily take it with him on a journey, 
while it is bound in such good but simple taste that one 
would want to keep it on his study table among his fay- 
orite volumes for frequent use. 

THE MacpurGHotTTSs. 


Playne. 


TERROR OF THE By C. E. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, Adelphi Terrace. 


The scene of this story is located in the Northern 
Isles of Great Britain, the childhood home of a young 
woman returned after her mother’s death from civilized 
London with a mind ready to contrast the conditions 
under which she has lived with those she is now to take 
up. It is the account of an unhappy experience with a 
fortunate outcome; an undercurrent of romance runs 
through the book ending in a wedding. The object of 
the author is to teach the principles of peace by the use 
of local characters and their conflicts. He portrays ef- 
fectively the life of the natives: on the one hand, the 
class to which the heroine belongs, the knightly families 
who live in castles, but are obliged to spend their sub- 
stance in paying guards to keep off invaders; then the 
common folk, with all their hatreds, feuds, inflammatory 
speeches, hooting onslaughts and murders. 

It is a relief after reading all this to come to an era 
of sensible conciliation and goodwill. The story of the 
“Christ of the Andes” is cleverly used as a means of 
persuasion. The moral, the hope of the writer, is well 
summed up in a toast drunk by one of the characters in 
the closing chapter, in which he has a vision of universal 
peace. The speaker says: “ The spirit of the present, 
which reigns at last in the Isles of the North as well as 
in the rest of Europe, is good. Small, personal strife is 
over; men live busy, useful lives — they no longer injure 
the bodies and properties of their fellows in small ways. 
No; when they fight, it is on a grand and ‘glorious’ 
scale. No longer is every man’s hand against every 
man; it is every nation’s cannon against every nation’s 
cannon, But the present carries hidden in itself the 
seed of the future, just as the past had in it the seed of 
the present. 

“In the future it will be every man’s hand with every 
man, and every nation agreeing quickly with every other 
nation, and reason ruling over all.” 


By Capt, A. T. 
193 pages. Price, 


Some NeGLeEcTED Aspects or War. 
Mahan. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


It is well known that Captain Mahan believes that war 
is a necessity, and that it will continue to be so under the 
existing conditions of human nature and society. Physi- 
cal force he conceives to be, to the nation, a sacred trust, 
which cannot be neglected except at the peril of the na- 
tional life and character. Of this view he is perhaps the 
ablest defender in our country, and he makes his position 
all the more attractive by the excellent literary style in 
which he writes. One wonders how such a painstaking 
writer can ignore, as completely as he does, the rapid 
moral transformation of individuals and society and the 
consequent steady elimination of the use of brute force 
which marks the progress and constitutes the very essence 
of civilization. In this new book Captain Mahan brings 
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5: together in permanent form four essays previously pub- 
lished by him, and adds the article by Henry S. Pritchett 
on “The Power that Makes for Peace,” which recently 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, and an essay by Julian 
S. Corbett, lecturer in History to the Naval War Course, 
on “The Capture of Private Property at Sea.” Those 
who desire to know the best that can be said in behalf 
of the waning system of organized brute force will do 
well to read this collection of essays. 


A PropueT oF Peace. Penned by Asenath Carver 
Pictured by Cassius M. Coolidge. Water- 
Ilungerford, Halbrook Co., 1907, 


Coolidge. 
town, New York: 
227 pages. 

The principles of peace are being taught not only by 
tracts, lectures and treatises on international law, they 
come into all kinds of writing, and frequently appear in 
the present day story and novel. The “Prophet of 
Peace,” a story with an old-fashioned farmhouse setting, 
illustrated generously by quaint and clever pictures of 
country life, teaches peace in some of the conversations 
held by its characters. While not a contribution of tech- 
nical value to the literature of the peace movement, it has 
its use in calling the attention of the reader to the wisdom 
of peace and the mistakes of war. 


INIQUITY IN HIGH PLACES 


AS REVEALED IN THE 


AMERICAN — SPANISH — FILIPINO 
WARS OF 1898, 1899 
AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


By Henry Clay Kinne, 2611 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
One volume. 300 duodecimo pages. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
‘The Star”? Press. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO, Proprietors 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
405 Cooper Bldg., Denver 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston 

1505 Penn Avenue, Washington 

414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 

618 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1210 Williams Avenue, Portland 

dia Studio Bldg., Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, MELROSE, MASS. 
in Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 
Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References 
Everett 0. Fisk, Bo ton; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clipping furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
Satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
ferms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations, on interna- 
and 


tional arbitration 


services should communicate directly with them as to 


peace. Those wishing their 


dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 
W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind, 
Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Hlomer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 
wes 
Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace 
Society. 


THe CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
° ° ° , Secretary. 
THe CoNNECTICUT PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President, 
Mrs. Charles H. Adler, Secretary. 
424 Washington St. 


Tue KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


New YORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 


Tue ARBITRATION AND PeACE Society OF CINCINNATI. 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
Lindall R. Meyers, Secretary. 


Tue Texas STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President, 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
Tue PEACE Society OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. George W. Knight, President, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
George Fulk, Secretary, 
Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 





Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government, — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts. ; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. -— By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. —Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System: Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement, — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. TIllustrated. $1.00 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 35 cts 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred, : 
Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 

Price $2.00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred, 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tuz True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND Germany: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A coliection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
Hf. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. A discussion of the 
grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. 
Price,.40 cts. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 

THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
direct, courageous. 462 pages. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends, 
567 pages. Price, $1.75. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
to the teaching of history, etc. 
Price, 20 cts. 


THE NEWER 
PEACE. By 
Price, $1.25. 

TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 


MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


IDEALS OF 


Jane Addams. 


May, 1908. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
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